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Art. 1. Commentaries on the Laws of England. In four Books. 
By Sir William Blackitone, Knt. One of the Juftices of his Ma- 

. jeity’s Court of Common Pleas. The Ninth Edition with the 
lat Corrections of the Author; and continued to the prefent 
Time. By Richard Burn, LL.D 4vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. Strahan 
and Cadel. 


HIS work has been received by the public with univer- 
fal approbation; and its fignal and rare merit is an en- 
tire juftification of its great and unexampled fuccef$. Be- 
fide the advantages which were peculiar to the Author, it is 
underftood, that his manufcript was perufed by the Judges 
of England; and that their corrections and -hints contri- 
buted to communicate to it no {mall proportion of the ex- 
cellence which it difcovers. It alfo deferves obfervation, 
that this performance made its appearance at a period wihien 
the law was confidéred as a ftudy altogether harfh and dry, 
and intcapable of elegance. It yet difplayed no inconfider- 
able fhare of elegance; and-encouraged men of the world 
and of letters to turn their attention to the jurifprudence of 
England. The advantages which flowed from the publica- 
tion of the Commentaries were indeed extenfive and fuper- 
lative. But allowing to this book the fulleft perfection 
Which its moft paffionate admirer can impute to it, there’ is 
no reafon to fuppofe that it is in every refpect perfeétly com- 
pleat; or that it is to fupercéde the efforts and the ingenuity 
of other lawyers. | | ) 

To give an analyfis of a work which is fo generally 
known, would at this time, be impertinent. But to encou- 
rage and to feimulate the emulation of the ftudents of the 
law, it may not be improper to point out fome of the errors 
Which Sir William Blackftone has committed. In this tafk 
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we engage not from any felfifh or private motive. It is our 
fincere with to advance the fcience of jurifprudence. It 
would give us no pleafure to profane the tombs of the dead ; 
but it may intitle to fome praife to attempt at leaft to pro- 
mote the improvement of the living. 

The acknowledged object of Sir William Blackftone was 
to exhibit a picture of our conftitution under our Britifh 
and Saxon anceftors, as well as under the Norman period, 
and down to his own times. Yettothe Britons he was in 
a great meafure a ftranger. He has paid to them a very 
flight attention; and he feems to have been not only unac- 

uainted with the Saxon tongue, but to have read very 
haftily the Latin tranflations which have been publifhed of 
the Anglo Saxon laws. “Iwo branches accordingly, of his 

lan are moft imperfe& ; and when we confider what has 

een written concerning the Britifh and Saxon cuftoms by 
Mr. Selden and Sir Henry Spelman, we cannot but ima- 
gine that they afford topics of great curiofity upon which an 
ingenious lawyer might have employed himfelf with emolu- 
ment and utility. 

There is, however, a defect in the Commentaries which 
is by far more confiderable ; which runs through the whole 
of them; and which to cultivated inquirers ferves to dif- 
figure them in no common degree. We allude to the imper- 
fect conception, which Sir William Blackftone had been 
able to form of the feudal cuftoms and ufages. 

It is now agreed pretty generally that the fyftem of fiefs 
was known in the Anglo Saxon times; and indeed, it has 
been demonftrated by different Authors, that the incidents 
of tenure are mentioned in the Anglo Saxon laws. Thee 
laws have been even produced and commented upon. Sir 
William Blackftone has however been folicitous to fhow 
that the feudal fyftem was not formally introduced into En- 
gland till the days of William the Norman. To confirm 
this theory which he certainly adopted from Sir Martin 
Wright without examination, he appeals to one of the laws 
of that prince. 

This law is of the following import*. 

‘6 Omnes comites, et barones, et milites, et fervientes, et univerf 
‘* liberi homines totius regni noftri praedidti, habeant et teneant fe femper 
“* Dene ix ARMIS éf it EQUIS, ut decet et oportet : et fint femper prompt & 
“* bene parati, ad SERVITIUM SUUM INTEGRUM nobis explendum ¢: 
“* peragendum, cum opus fuerit ; fecundum quod nobis debent de foedis 
“* tenementis fuis de jure facere, et ficut illis flatuimus per communt 
* concilium totius vegni noftri praediéti.” 


—eneneenameatiie 


—_ } 


i. _— 





: * Book II, Ch. 4. 
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To thote who are acquainted with the language of feuda- 
litv, it will obvioufly appear, that Sir William Blackitone 
has mifunderttood, and has milfinterpreted this ordination. 
It refers not by any means to the introduétion of the feudal 
law into England; and has a reference only to fome im- 
provements which William the Norman had made upon that 
law. To have eftablifhed all at once the feudal law in En- 
gland, was a matter altogether impoffible ; but it was eafy to 
improve upon a fyftem already eftablifhed. The general 
ufages of feudality were familiar to our Anglo Saxon an- 
ceitors ; but they were ftrangers to the knight-fee and to knight- 


fervice. Vhefe however, had been fome time known upon 


the continent; and it is to them that the ordination of 
William the Norman has a reference. ‘The words in ARMIs 
et EQuIs can apply only to knight-fervice, and exprefs the 
obligation of the vaffal to. ferve on horfeback, and to come 
forward im complete armour. And it is obvious that the 
SERVITUM INTEGRUM alludes to the fervice of the full 
proportion of knights, which the royal tenant was to carry 
with him to the field. Now this could only be afcertained 
by the number of knight-fees of which his holding confifted. 
iow the fenfe and tenor of the other laws in the ordinations 
of William I. it is alfo apparent that this interpretation is 
fufficiently accurate *, Sir William Blackftone has there- 
fore confounded two things very different, the introduéction 
of the feudal Jaw into England, and the introduction of the 
knight's fee and knight's fervice. He makes a general con- 
clufion with regard to a new and entire fyftem of laws, 
when he ought to have confined himfelf to two particular 
branches of a code already known. He affects to fpeak of 
the building of the fabrick from the foundation, when he 
ought to have alluded only to the covering the top of it 
againit external injury. 

On the fubjeét of fiefs the errors of the Author are very 
numerous ; and there is one fo very great and dangerous, 
that it appears to be fingular how it could have efcaped his 
attention. The common feudal incidents, wardfhip, mar- 
riage, relief, aid, and efcheat + he contends were the fruits 
or refult of the perpetuity of the fief, or of knight-fervice. 


‘But there can be-no pofition more repugnant to hiftory or 


tolaw. Thefe incidents were not peculiar to the perpetuity 
of the fief, nor to knight-fervice. Nor can there be the flight- 
eft reafon affigned why they fhould have flowed from them. 
They neceffarily arofe out of the general fpirit of fiefs; and 
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* See his laws ap. “—— + Book II. Ch. s. 
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of confequence, they accompanied the feudal grant in every 
ftage of its progrefs. They charaterized it in its infancy, 
as well as when it was perpetual, and when knight fervice 
was invented. They were inherent in fiefs from their com- 
mencement to their decline ; and there can be pointed out 
no period of feudality when they were unknown. They ex- 
ifted among the Anglo Saxons as well as among the Nor- 
mans, and in times {till later; and what is remarkable un- 
der the pure ages of the feudal fyftem, they were marks of 
cordiality and affection, while under its corrupt periods they 
grew into oppreflions of the hardeft kind: They thus refer 
to a moft memorable diitinétion in the progreffion of fiefs; 
and without attending to it the antient hiftory of England 
as wellas of Europe, muft be found to be not only dark and 
obfcure, but full of contradictions and abfurdity. 

It is another very confiderable error of our Author, that 
he no where peculiarizes the extent and variations of the 
knight's fee; nor has traced and explained the fractions into 
which it might be fubdivided ; the nature of thefe; and the 
effeéts produced by them. Nor does it appear from him 
what quantity of land was requifite to conftitute a barony, 
and what were the diftinétive claims of. jurifdi€tion which 
were enjoyed from the fimple pofleflor of a manour to the 
overgrown proprictor of a palatinate. The importance of 
the fimple tenants /n capite in contradiftinétion to barons, and 
to the nobles in general is never once glanced at. Yet they 
were an order of men whofe confequence was great both in 
a civil and military capacity; and to whofe exertions we are 
chiefly indebted for the prefervation of our liberties. They 
were placed between the king and the nobles ; and it was 
their care to guard alike againft regal and ariftocratical do- 
minion. They were the poife and the key ftone of our 
conftitution in more antient times. 

Into the great conftitutional queftions about the antiquity 
of parliaments, and of the reprefentation of the people, 
which have been agitated fo much in England, he avoids to 
enquire. Nor does he offer any apology for this negleét, 
but the difficulty and the uncertainty of the topics. He 
furely did not mean to infer that he had no bufinefs with 
any thing that was difficult or uncertain. For difficulty 
and doubt, ought in faét, to have ftimulated his indutftry, 
and to have fharpened his quicknefs and ingenuity. Con- 
cerning the origin of vidames, vicedomini, or valvafors, he 
is equally carelefs; and we are in vain to look into his work 
for the rife of the fheriff, and for the fteps in confequence 
of whith he was difunited from the earl, and conneéted 


folely with the crown. He feems to tremble when he 
ftumbles 
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tumbles upon any point of high antiquity or of nice dif- 
cuffion. Yet it was his duty to have been both an anti- 
quary and an hiftorian. For law can only be a fcience 
when it goes back to the fpring and fource of ordinations 
and cuftoms, and when it explains their nature, fpirit, and 
meaning in their rife, their progrefs, and their eftablifh- 
ment. 

It becomes us likewife to remark that Sir William Black- 
ftone has improperly neglected to extend his attention to the 
hiftory of the feudal ufages in Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
France. For from his obfervation of their various condi- 
tions in thefe different kingdoms he might have afhited pow- 
erfully his invention and knowledge, and have been enabied 
to cait the greateft light upon the manners and the laws of 
England. To ufethe language of Sir Henry Spelman on a 
fimilar occafion, he might thus have collected ‘ many 
‘ flowers of antiquity and of foreign learning.’ 

Atthe fame time, there is another general fault, of ftill 
greater moment to be imputedto him. He is almoft every 
where inclined to facrifice the people to the crown; and 
while his courtfhip to the prerogative is fpecious and artful 
it is the more dangerous. His private intereft, and his hopes 
of office and rank, may indeed have been the fource of this 
infidious and unmanly condu&. But nothing can excufe 
it; and though fuch artifice may efcape with little animad- 
verfion in a political and diffipated age like the prefent; yet, 
if his book is to defcend to pofterity, when all the topicks 
he treats fhall have been amply unfolded, it will do the 
greateft injury to his reputation. For it will not only hurt 
him as an Author, but as a Man. — ran 

To relieve however the attention of our Readers, it may 
now be proper to hold out to them an extraét from our Au- 
thor; and for this purpofe we fhai! carry them to the mott 
finifhed part of his Commentaries. In his chapter con- 
cerning the rife, progrefs, and gradual improvements of the 
laws of England, there are the following paffages. 

* ConsiDERING the reign of Queen Elizabeth in a great and po- 
litical view, we have no reafon to regret many iubfequent altera- 
tions in the Englifh conftitution. For, though in general fhe was 
a wife and excellent princefs, and loved her people; though in her 
time trade flourifhed, riches increafed, the laws were duly admini- 
fered, the nation was re{pected abroad, and the people happy at 
home ; yet, the increafe of the power of the ftar-chamber, and the 
erection of the high commiifion court in matters ecclefiaftical, were 
the work of her reign. She alfo kept her parliaments at a very 
awful diftance: and in many particulars the, at times, would carry 
the prerogatives as high as her moft arbitrary  Apiaeapti It is 
ttue, the very feldom exerted this prerogative, fo as to opprefs in- 
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dividuals; but ftill fhe had it to exert: and therefore the felicity 
of her reign depended more on her want of opportunity and incli- 
nation, than want of power, to play the tyrant. ‘This is a high 
encomium on her merit; but at the fame time it is {uicient to fhew, 
that thefe were not thofe golden days of genuine liberty that we 
formerly were taught to believe: for, furcly, the true liberty of the 
fubje& confifts not fo much in the gracious behaviour, as in the 
limited power, of the fovercign. 
‘ Tue great revolutions that had happened, in manners and 
in property had paved the way, by imperceptibie yet fure degrees, 
or as great a revolution in government: yet, while that revolution 
was efiecting, the crown became more arbitrary than ever, by the 
srogrefs of thofe very means which afterwards reduced it’s power. 
t is obvious to every obferver, that, till the clofe of the Lan- 
caftrian civil wars, the property and the power of the nation were 
chiefly divided between the king, the nobility, and the clergy. 
The commons were generally in-a flate of great ignorance; their 
perfonal wealth, before the extenfion of trade, was comparatively 
fmall; and the nature of their landed property was fuch, as kept 
them in continual dependence upon their feodal lord, being ufually 
feme powerful baron, fome opulent abbey, or fometimes the king 
himfelf. ‘Though a notion of general liberty had ftrongly pervaded 
and animated the whole conflitution, yet the particular liberty, the 


little regarded or thought of ; nay even to aflert them was treated 
as the height of fedition and rebellion. Our anceftors heard, with 
deteftation and horror, thofe ‘fentiments rudely delivered, and 
puthed to moft abfurd extremes, by the violence of a Cade and a 
Cyler; which have fince been applauded, with a zeal almoft rifing 
to idolatry, when foftened and recommended by the eloquence, the 
moderation, and the arguments of a Sidney, a Locke, and a 
Milton. 

* But when learning, by the invention of printing and the pro- 
grefs of religious information, began to be univerfally difleminated ; 
when trade and navigation were fuddenly carried to an amazing ex- 
tent, by the ufeof the compafs and the confequent difcovery of the 
Indies ; the minds of men, thus enlightened by fcience and en- 
larged by obfervation and travel, began to entertain a more juit 
opinion of the dignity and rights of mankind. An inundation of 
wealth flowed in upon the merchants, and middling rank ; while 
the two great eftates of the kingdom, which formerly had balanced 
the prerogative, the nobility and clergy, were greatly impoverih- 
ed and weakened. The popifh clergy, detected in their frauds and 
abufes, expofed to the reientment of the populace, and {tripped of 

* their lands and revenues, {ftood trembling for their very exiitence. 
The nobles, enervated by the refinements of luxury, (which know- 
ledge, foreign travel, and the progrefs of the politer arts, are too 
gpt to introduce with themfelves) and fired with difdain at being 
rivalled in magnificence by the opulent citizens, fell into enormous 
expences: to'gratify which they were permitted, by the policy of 
the times, to diffipate their overgrown eftates, and alienate their an- 
tient patrimonies. This giadually reduced their power “er their 
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influence within « very moderate bound: while the king, by the 
fpoil of the monatteries and the great increafe of the cuftoms, grew 
rich, independent, and haughty: and the commons were not yet 
feniible of the ftrength they had acquired, nor urged to examine 
it’s extent by new burthens or oppreflive taxations, during the fud- 
den opulence of the exchequer. Intent upon acquiring new riches, 
and happy in betne freed from the infolence and tyranny of the or- 
ders more immediately above them, they never dreamt of oppofing 
the prerogative, to which they had been fo little accuftomed ; much 
lefs of taking the lead in oppoiition, to which by their weight and 
their property they were now entitled. | The latter years of Henry 
the eighth were therefore the times of the greateft detpotifm, that 
have been known in this ifland fince the death of William the 
Norman; the prerogative, as it then ftood by common law, (and 
much more when extended by act of parliament) being too large to 
be endured in a land of liberty. ’ 

‘ Queen Elizabeth, and the intermediate princes of the Tudor 
line, had almoft the fame legal powers, and fometimes exerted them 
as roughly, as their father king Henry the eighth. But the critical 
firuation of that princefs with regard to her legitamacy, her reli- 
gion, her enmity with Spain, and her jealoufy of the queen of 
Scots, occafioned greater caution in her conduct. She probably, 
or her able advifers, had penetration enough to difcern how the 
power of the kingdom had gradually fhifted it’s channel, and wif- 
dom enough not to provoke the commons to difcover and feel their 
ftrength. She therefore drew a veil over the odious part of prero- 
gative; which was never wantonly thrown afide, but only to an- 
iwer fome important purpofe: and, though the royal treafury no 
longer overflowed with the wealth of the clergy, which had been 
all granted out, and had contributed to enrich the people, fhe afked 
for fupplies with fuch moderation, and managed with fo much ceco- 
nomy, that the commons were happy in_obiiging her. Such, in 
fhort, were her circumftances, her neceffities, her wifdom, and her 
good difpofition, that never did a prince fo long and fo entirely, for 
the fpace of half a century together, reign in the affections of the 
people, 

* On the acceffion of king James I, no new degree of royal power 
was added to, or exercifed, by him; but fuch a fceptre was too 
Weighty to be wielded by fuch a hand. The unreafonable and im- 
prudent exertion of what was then deemed to be prerogative, upon 
trivial and unworthy occafions, and the claim of a more abfoiute 
power inherent in the kingly office than had ever been carried into 
practice, foon awakened the fleeping lion. The people heard with 
aftonifhment doctrines preached from the throne and the pulpit, fub- 
verfive of liberty and property, and all the natural rights of hu- 
manity, ‘They examined into the divinity of this claim, and found 
t weakly and fallacioufly fupported: and common reafon affured 
them, that, if it were of human origin, no conftitution could efta- 


blith it without power of revocation, no precedent could fanétify, 


nolength of time could confirm it. The leaders felt the pulfe of 
the nation, and found they had ability as well as inclination to re- 
iftit: and accordingly refifted and oppofed it; whenever the pufil- 

L 4 lanimous 
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lanimous temper of the reigning monarch had courage to put it to 
the trial: and they gained fome little victories in the cafes otf con- 
cealments, monopolies, and the difpenfing power. In the mean 
time, very little was done for the improvement of private juttice, 
except the abolition of fanétuaries, and the extenfion of the bank. 
rupt laws, the limitation of fuits and aétions, and the regulating 
of informations upon — ftatutes. For I cannot clafs the laws 
againft witchcraft and conjuration under the head of improvements ; 
nor did the difpute between lord Ellefmere and fir Edward Coke, 
concerning the powers of the court of chancery, tend much to the 
advancement of juftice. 
* InpeED when Charles the firft fucceeded to the crown of his fa- 
ther, and attempted to revive fome enormities, which had been 
dormont in the reign of king James, the loans and benevolences 
extorted from the fubject, the arbitrary imprifonments for refufal, 
the exertion of martial law in time < peace, and other domettic 
grievances, clouded the morning of that mifguided prince’s reign; 
which, though the noon of it began a little to brighten, at laft went 
down in blood, and left the whole kingdom in darknefs. It mut 
be acknowledged that, by the petition of right, enacted to abolith 
thefe encroachments, the Englifh conflitution received great altera- 
tion and improvement. But there {till reniained the latent power of 
the foreft laws, which the crown moft unfeafonably revived. The 
legal jurifdiction of the fiar-chamber and high commiffion courts 
was alfo extremely great; though their ufurped authority was till 
greater. And, if we add to thete the difufe of parliaments, the ill- 
timed zeal and defpotic proceedings of the ecclefiaftical governors 
in maiters of mere indifference, together with the arbitrary levies 
of tonnage and "pry fhip money, and other projects, we may 
fee grounds moit amply fufficient for feeking redrefs in a legai con- 
ftitutional way. This redrefs, when fought, was alfo conttitutio- 
nally given: for all thefe oppreffions were actually abolifhed by the 
king in parliament, before the rebellion broke out, by the fevcral 
ftatutes for triennial parliaments, for abolifhing the ftar-chamber 
and high commiffion courts, for afcertaining the extent of forefis 
and foreft laws, for renouncing fhip-moncy and other exaétions, and 
for giving up the prerogative of knighting the king’s tenants i” capite 
in confequence of their feodal tenures: though it muft be acknow- 
ledged that thefe conceflions were not made with fo good a grace, 3 
to conciliate the confidence of the people. Unfortunately, either 
by his own mifmanagement, or by the arts of his enemies, the king 
had loft the reputation of fincerity ; which is the greateft unhapp'- 
nefs that can befal a prince. Though he formerly had ftrained his 
prerogative ; not only beyond what the genius of the prefent times 
would bear, but alio beyond the examples of former ages, he had 
now confented to reduce it to a lower ebb than was confiftent with 
monarchical government. A conduct fo oppofite to his temper and 
principles, joined with fome rafh aétions and unguarded expreflions, 
made the people fufpect that this condefcention was merely tempo 
rary. Flafhtd therefore with the fuccefs they had gained, fired 
with refentment for paft oppreflions, and dreading the confequencts 
if the king fhould regain his power, the popular leaders (who in all 
ages 
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ages have called themfelves the people) began to grow infolent and 
ungovernable ; their infolence foon rendered them defperate : and 
deipair at length forced them to join with a fet of military hypocrites 
and enthufiaits, who overturned the church and monarchy, and pre- 
ceeded with deliberate fokemnity to the trial and murder of their 
fovereign.’ 

To the preface of this edition of the Commentaries, there 
is a poftfcript in which the Author obferves, that ‘ no 
¢ fooner was his work completed, but many of. its pofitions 
‘ were vehemently attacked by zealots of all (even oppofite) 
‘ denominations, religious as well as civil; by fome with a 
‘ greater, by others with a lefs degree of acrimony.’ It is 
certainly very true that Sir William Blackftone has had 
many opponents; but we muft own that this notice of them 
was read by us with a confiderable degree of furprize and 

ain. The lenity and commendation with which he has 
uniformly been treated, deferved expreffions very different ; 
and we are not afraid to obferve that in this reprehenfion of 
his adverfaries, there is not only a ftrange injutlice, but an 
extreme peevifhnefs. As this remark however may ap- 
pear to be itrong we fhall illuitrate it by an example. 

In a work publiihed in the year 1778, there 1s the fol- 
lowing notice of two very capital errors in his Commenta- 
ries *, 

* Speaking of knights of honour,’ fays Dr. Stuart, ‘ or- 
‘the equites aurati, from the gilt fpurs they wore, Sir 
* William Blackitone thus exprefies himfelf. ** They were al- 
** focalled in our law MILITES, becaufe they formed a part, or 
““ indeed THE WHOLE OF THE ROYAL ARMY, in virfue 
of their feudal tenures; one condition of which was, that 
EVERY ONE WHO HELD A KNIGHT’S FEE, (which in 
Henry the fecond’s time amounted to 201. per annum,) was 
obliged to be knighted, and attend the king im his wars, or fine 
“© for non-compliancet.”’ 

‘ After what I have laid down in my text I need hardly 
‘ obferve, that this learned and able writer has confounded 
* the knight of honour and the knight ef tenure. And that 
* the requifition to take knighthood, was not made to ever 
* poffeffor of a knight’s fee, but to the tenants of knight’s 
‘ fees held in capite of the crown, who had merely a fuf- 
* ficiency to maintain the dignity, and were thence difpofed 
‘not to take it. ‘The idea that the whole force of the royal 
‘ army, confifted of knights of honour, or dubbed knights, is fo 
* extraordinary a circumitance, that it might have fhown of 
‘ itfelf to this eminent writer, the feurce of his error. Had 
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* View of Society in Europe by Dr. Stuart, p. 347. 
+ See the former editions of the Commentaries, Book I. ch. 12. 
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* every foldier in the feudal army received the inveftiture of 
arms f Could he wear a feal, furpafs in filk and drefs, uf 
enfigns armorial, and enjoy all the other privileges of 
knizhthood? But while I hazard thefe remarks, my Readers 
will obferve, that it is with the greateft deference I diffent 
from Sir William Blackftone, whofe abilities are the ob- 
ject of a moft general and deferved admiration.’ 

In the edition now before us, Sir William Blackftone has 
attended to the errors noticed in this paflage, and has en- 
‘deavoured to correé&t them. His words noware. ‘* The 
** equites aurati,) are alfo called in our law milites, becaufe 
** they formed a part of the royal army, in virtue of their 
‘* feodal tenures ; one condition of which was, that every one 
** who held a knight’s fee immediately under the crown, (which 
‘¢ in Edward the iecond’s time amounted to 201. per ann.) 
‘** was obliged to be knighted, and attend the king in his 
‘* wars, or fine for his non-compliance* 

It is very obvious, in the prefent cafe that the cenfures 
infliéted upon Sir William Blackftone were perfectly juit ; 
and that the writer who made them expreifed himielf in 
terms of the higheft refpe&t. It is alfo very-clear, that Sir 
William Blackttone took the benefit of his remarks. But, 
inftead of making any acknowledgment to him, he includes 
him by implication among the zealots, whom he reprobates 
in his poftfcript. It is at the fame time obfervable, that Sir 
William has benefited in a variety of other inftances by the 
writings of the fame Author; and that he has invariably 
negleéted to make any mention of him. If it were necel- 
fary we could with great eafe juftify ftill farther our charge 
of injuftice and peevifhnefs againft Sir William. But the 
topic is difagreeable to us. 

In the title page to this edition of the Commentaries, it 
is faid, that they are continued down to the prefent time 
by Dr. Burn. We muft acknowledge that this intimation 
raifed our curiofity. But we were miferably difappointed. 
Dr. Burn has given a few notes only; and they are of fo 
little value that they might have been furnifhed by any com- 
mon clerk to an attorney. The view, however, of the 
bookfellers in their application to him is fufficiently appa- 
rent. By putting his name to the title of the Commen- 
taries, they meant to prolong their property in the book. _ 

(We propofe in fome future Numbers to continue our firidtures on thi: 
celebrated work.) 


~~ 
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* Book I. ch. 12. 
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Art. II. Orlando Furtofo: Tranflated trom the Italian of Lodo- 
vico Ariofto ; with Notes. By John Hoole. In five Volumes, 
8vo. 1]. ris. 6d. boards. Bathurit, Murray, &c. 


HE wildnefs of chivalry, though it excites ridicule 
when examined by reafon, is, yet, in many re- 
fpe&ts, admirably calculated for poetry. It is a charm, ac- 
cordingly, which engages usin the old poets. It pleafes, 
inno common degree, in Spenfer ; and in Ariofto, if it had 
been fomewhat more moderate, it would have excited a 
moft genuine and lafting fatisfaction. In Italy, indeed, the 
Orlando Furiofo has obtained the higheft reputation ; and 
the Critics of that nation do not fcruple to prefer Ariofto to 
Taffo. His merits, it mutt be allowed are very uncommon 
and great; but, perhaps, he was too little directed by cul- 
tivation and art. He owes every thing to nature, and no- 
thing to ftudy. He was ignorant of the rules of Ariftotle, or 
difregarded them. His work, though grave and fublime in 
its nature, yet abounds in fallies of wit and humour; and 
this unhappy mixture cannot fail of giving difguft to readers 
of a delicate taite. His performance is not properly an Epic 
m,; for he violates unity, and feems folicitous to amufe 
by the exhibition of violent and romantic incidents, and by 
narratives that amaze by their extravagance. But, if it is 
dificult to commend and to admire the contrivance and 
defign of his poem, the difpofition of its materials, and 
the fymmetry of its parts; it is yet impoflible not to be 
delighted with his invention, his fentiments, his figures, 
his harmony and verfification.---If his-ftories fatigue with 
their endlefs variety, he may be thought to compenfate 
for them by the ge ai with which he diverfifies his ftyle 
and his manner. For his command over language is en- 
tireand abfolute. ‘The verfatility of his genius is a moft 
ftriking proof of its power; and to a mind fo fertile, 
nature has generally refufed that chaftifed judgment which 
is fo neceffary to manage it. His richnefs often runs into 
weeds, and his fertility is often a grotefque exuberance. 
Hence it happens that his epifodes are generally affected 
and improbable. His. ufe of enchantment and magic is 
by far too abundant and profufe. Nor is he always fortu- 
nate in charaétcrizing his perfonages. His females are not 
unfrequently degraded, by his imputing to them qualities 
which they ought not to have pofieffed. In place of that 
timidity which paints fo feelingly the fex, he afcribes to 
them heroifm and valour. We fhudder at the combats of 
ladies, fierce with hoftility, and cafed up in armour ; nor 
do the manners of chivalry juftify fuch ftrong infringements 
of modefty and nature. ‘His males too, are much too for- 
mal 
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mal and majeftic, and appear to mock the confined and nar. 
row limits of humanity. His defcriptions, however, are, 
with a few exceptions, fublime~and mafterly ; his battles 
are fought with fkill, and may vie with thofe of Homer and 
Virgil; and when he pleafes, he excels fo much in the 
tender and pathetic, he moves fo forcibly the amorous paf- 
fions, that the man who can perufe him without emotion, 
one be fteeled to every fentiment of foftnefs and fen- 
ibility. 

Such is the Poet whom Mr. Hoole has chofen to drefs 
in an Englifh garb. The tafk is confeffedly of the greatef 
difficulty. Norcan we juftly affirm that he has been able 
to execute it uniformly with the happieft propriety. But it is 
fair to fay, that he has donc much, and that his merit is very 
confiderable. If he has not reached the fire and animation 
of Ariofto, he has given his meaning with fidelity, and is 
by no means deficient in force. If his verfification is not 
always full, ripe, and mellow, it is in general woven with 
art ; and there is an equality in it which marks not only 
his induftry but his tafte. If the charaéter of the original is 
confidered, and a due eftimation is made of the extreme 
Jength of the undertaking, and of its irkfomenefs, he will 
be allowed to be entitled to great praife. 

To go beyond our predeceffors in the fame walks of lite- 
rature is an undoubted proof of excellence, Before the pre- 
fent publication, two verfions of the Orlando Furiofo had ap- 
peared in Englifh. The former was the work of Sir John 

arrington, who flourifhed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; the latter was publifhed only fome years ago. It is 
not enough to obferve that the performance of Mr. Hoole 
is fuperior to thefe tranflations. It exceeds them in a great 
degree. Noris this all. The former tranflators had fol. 
lowed the oftave ftanza in imitation of the Italian original. 
But in this they aéted moft injudicioufly ; as the itruc- 
ture and idioms of the two languages are very different. Mr. 
Hoole, on the contrary, by ufing the Englifh couplet gives 
a ftriking example of his judgment ; and we may venture to 
prophely, that he will be imitated, in this refpect, if any 
uture tranflator fhould be ambitious to contend with him. 

It is now our duty to exhibit fome extraéts from which 
our Readers may judge for themfelves of the value of the 
volumes before us. 

In the feventh book of the Orlando Furiofo we have the 
following beautiful defcription of Alcina. 

* Her matchlefs perfon every charm combin’d 
Form’d in th’ idea of a painter’s mind. 
Bound in a knot behind, her ringlets roll’d 


~\ Down her foft neck, and fecm’d like waving gold. ef 
ef 
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Her cheeks with lilies mix the blufhing rofe : 
Her forehead high, like polith’d iv’ry fhows. 
Beneath two arching brows with f{plendor fhone 
Her fparkling eyes, each eye a radiant fun! 

Her artful glances, winning looks appear, 

And wanton Cupid lies in ambufh here: 

*Tis hence he bends his bow, he points his dart, 
Tis hence he fteals th’ unwary gazers heart. 
Her nofe fo truly fhap’d, the faultlefs frame 
Not envy can deface, nor art can blame. 

Her lips beneath, with pure vermilion bright, 
Prefent two .rows of orient pearl to fight : 

Here thofe foft words are borm’d, whofe power detains 
Th’ obdurate foul in love’s alluring chains ; 
And here the fmiles receive their infant birth, 
Whofe fweets reveal a paradife on earth. 

Her neck and breaft were white as falling fnows ; 
Round was her neck, and full her bofom rofe. 
Firm as the budding fruit, with gentle fwell, 
Each lovely breaft alternate rofe and tell. 

Thus, on the margin of the peaceful feas,: 

The waters heave before the fanning breeze. 
Her arms well turn’d, and of a dazzling hue, 
With perfect beauty gratify’d the view. 

Her taper fingers long and fair to fee, 

From every rifing vein and {welling free ; 

And from her veit below, with new delight, 

Her flender foot attracts the lover’s fight. 

Not Argus’ felf her other charms could fpy, 

So clofely veil’d from every longing eye ; 

Yet may we judge the graces fhe reveal’d 
Surpafs’d not thofe her modeft garb conceal’d, 
Which ftrove in vain from fancy’s eye to hide, 
Each angel charm that feem’d to heaven ally’d.” 


The extravagant feats of Orlando in his madnefs are thus 
depicted in the beginning of the twenty-fourth book. 


* Whoe’er his feet in Cupid’s fnares fhall fet, 
Mutt feek t’efcape, ere in th’ entangling net 
His wings are caught ; for fage experience tells, 
In love’s extreme, extreme of madnefs dwells. 
Though each may rage not with the wild excefs 
Orlando rag’d, their frenzy all exprefs 
By different ways—what more our folly fhows, 
That while we others feek, ourfelves to lofe ? 
Various th’ effects of this deftructive flame, 
The firft dire caufe of phrenzy is the fame : 
Love is a foreft, where the lover {trays 
From path to path, bewilder’d in the maze ; 
And he who leads his life in amorous pain, 
Deferves to feel the gyves and fhackling chain. 
Here fome may cry——Brother, thy words have fhown 
Another’s faults, forgetful of thy own. 


Yes 
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Yes———in my intervals of fenfe I fee 
My bofom’s conflict with the charge agree : 
Yet have I ftriv’n, and hope in time to cure 
The wounds I now from beauty’s fhafts endure. 
* I told, how from his limbs Orlando drew 
Furious his arms, and o’er the foreft threw 
The fcatter’d harnefs ; how his veft he rent, 
And to the ground his fatal falchion fent : 
How trees he rooted, while the woods around 
And cavern’d rocks re-echo’d to the found : 
Till ruftic fwains, to where the tumult fpread, 
Their grievous fins, or cruel planets led. 
As nearer now the madman they beheld, 
Whofe feats of ftrength all human ftrength excelled ; 
They turn’d to fly ; but knew not where, nor whence, 
Such fudden fears diftracted every fenfe. 
Swift he purfu’d, and one who vainly fled 
He fein’d, and from the fhoulders rent the head. 
Eafy, as from the ftalk, or tender fhoot, 
A peafant crops the flower, or plucks the fruit ; 
The lifelefs body by the leg he took, 
And, as a club, againft his fellows fhook. 
Two ftretch’d on earth in lafting flumber lay, 
Perchance to rife not till the judgment day. 
The reft were foon difpers’d on every fide, 
So well advis’d their rapid feet they ply’d ; 
Nor had the madman loiter’d to purfue, 
But on their herds with headlong {peed he flew. 
The labouring hinds the peril near furvey’d, 
And left their ploughs, with all the rural trade 
Of fcythes and fpades, while feized with pale affright 
One climbs a roof, and one the temple’s height, 
(Since elms and oaks avail not) trembling there, 
They. view the dreadful havock from afar. 
Before his fury fteeds and oxen yield, 
And fwift the courfer that efcapes the field. 
* Now might yc hear in every village rife 
Tumultuous clamours, blending human cries 
With ruftic horns and pipes ; while echo’d round, 
The pealing bells from neighbouring fteeples found. 
. Al feize fuch weapons as the time provides, ~ 


Bows, flings, and flaves ; and down the mountain’s fides 


Athoufand ruth ; while from the dells below, 
As many {warm againft a fingle foe. 

As when the tide appears the fhore to lave, 
The fouthern wind impelling wave on wave, 
Scarce curls the firft, the fecond deeper fwells, 
And this, the third with rifing force excels ; 
Till more and more the victor-flood afcends, 
And o’er the fands his liquid fcourge extends. 
Th’ increafing throngs Orlando thus affail, 
Pour down the hill, and iffue from the vale. 
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¢ Ten wretches firft, then other ten he flew, 
That near his hand in wild diforder drew. 

None from his fated {kin could draw the blood ; 
His tkin unhurt each weapon’s ftroke withftood : 
To him fuch wondrous grace the King of Heaven 
To guard his faith and holy church had given. 
Could aught of mortal rifk Orlando’s life, 

Great were his rifk in this unequal ftrife : 

Then had he mifs’d the mail he late unbrac’d, 
And mifs’d the falchion, which afide he caft. 

* The crowds, that view’d each weapon aim’d in vain, 
With backward fteps retreated from the plain ; 
When mad Orlando, who no further thought, 
The ruttic dwellings of a hamlet fought : 

All thence were fled: yet there in plenteous ftore 
He found fuch food as fuits the village poor, 

Of homely kind ;—but preft with pining faft 

On roots or bread his eager hands he catt ; 
Greedy alike devour’d whate’er he faw, 

Or favoury viands bak’d, or morfel’s raw : 

Then through the country round, with rapid pace, 
To man and beaft alike he gave the chace ; 
Through the deep covert of the tangled wood 
The nimble goat or light-foot deer purfu’d. 

Oft on the bear and tufky goat he flew, 

And, with his fingle arm, in combat flew ; 
Then, with their flefh, his favage fpoils of fight 
Infatiate gorg’d his ravenous appetite.’ 


In the twenty-feventh book, Rodomont is made to pro- 


aounce the following invective againft women. —- 


* O female fex! (he cry’d) whofe worthlefs mind, 
Inconftant, fhifts with every changing wind: 
O faithlefs woman ! perjur’d and unjuft, 
Mott wretched thofe who place in thee their trutt! 
Not all my fervice try’d, my love exprett 
By thoufand proofs, could in one cruel breaft 
Secure a heart, fo foon, alas! eftrang’d 
From truth like mine, and to another chang’d. 
Nor have I loft thee now, becaufe my name 
Is deem’d eclips’d by Mandricardo’s fame : 
Nor know I what my fource of woe to call 
But thou art woman—— that comprizes all! 
O fex accurs’d !—by God and Nature fent, 
A deadly bane to poifon man’s content ! 
So hateful fnakes are bred, the wolf and bear 
So haunt the fhades ; fo nurs’d by genial air 
Sivarm gnats and wafps, the venom’d infect train, 
And tares are bred amidit the golden grain. 
Why could not Nature (foftering nurfé of earth !) 
Without thy aid, give man his happier birth ? 
As trees, by human {kill engrafted, bear 
The juicy fig, fmooth plumb, or racy pear ? 
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But, ah! can Nature aught that’s perfect frame, 
When Nature bears herfelf a female name ? 

Yet be not hence with empty pride o’er-run, 

To think, O woman ! man is born your fon. 


On prickly thorns appears the blooming rofe : 
reel from a fetid herb the lily grows. 


Infidious, cruel fex! whofe faithlefs mind 
No love can influence, and no truth can bind ; 
Ingrate and impious, plagues of human kind !’ 

Thefe fpecimens of the ability and genius of Mr. Hoole, 
while they may gratify the curiofity of our Readers, may 
ferve to juftify the opinion we have given of his performance. 
With regard to the decorations with which his volumes 
are embellifhed, it is fufficient for us to remark, that they 
are defigned with ingenuity, and engraved with elegance. ~ 


Pas . nn 





Art. III. 4 new Tranflation of the Gofpel of St. Matthew's wit) 
Notes Critical, Philological and Explanatory. By Gilbert Wake. 
field, Bs A. late Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge ; and now 
Claffical Tutor at Warrington. 4to. 12s. boards. :Johnfon. 


OME of the moft refpe€table characters, that have en- 
lightened the proteftant world in this and the laft cen- 
tury, have declatet in favour of a new tranflation of the 
{criptures : and the labours of many of them have, it mutt 
be confeffed, greatly facilitated the tafk to any future com- 
iler, 
. Mr. Wakefield, though he does not capricioufly reject the 
labours of his predeceflors, and though his reading appears 
to have been extenfive, ftands forth in the work before us, 
as ‘* a felf-taught Critic ;” not as the colleétor and retailer 
of the fentiments of others, but as depending ultimately on 
an intimate knowledge of the feripeural langusie. 

From a tranflator fo qualified, the fpeculative theologian 
will naturally expe&t many new and curious obfervations ; 
and in this refpe& we may venture to promife, that he will 
not be difappointed. 

The phrafeology of the old verfion is adopted by Mr. 
Wakefield, wherever an obfolete word, an ambiguous phraic 
ora miftranflation did not create a neceffity of departing 
from it; for, as he obferves in his preface, ** We are not 
cafily brought to acquiefce in any alterations of a verfion, 
fo familiarized to us from our earlieft years, and in gene- 
ral, fo excellent as our common verfion of the New Tetta- 
ment certainly, is.”” He has, however, corrected the tranfla- 
tion in many inftances ; he has alfo correéted the former 
abfurd divifion into chapters and verfes, by fubftituting on¢ 


more judicious, and more agreeable to the feries of the nar- 
rative 
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rative. ‘The tranflation is illuftrated witn notes, in which 
the Claffical Reader will find much gratification, though 
fome will be apt to think, that they increafe too much the 
bulk of the performance ; but the author himfelf has apolo- 
sized for this circumitance (p. 159.) to which we refer our 
Readers. 

It is almoft impoffible to give a general idea of the merits 
of fuch a work, as that now before us. We muft therefore 
content ourfelyes with fele&ting a few paflages, as fpecimens 
of our Author’s critical abilities. 

Matthew vii. ver. 6. Tranflated by Mr. Wakefield. 


* Give not the facrifice to the dogs, 
Nor throw your pearls before the {wine ; 
Left they trample on them with their feet, 
And turn again and tear you.’ 
‘The fentences of this verfe are tran{pofed : the fourth correfponds 
tothe frf, and the third to the fecond, as tollows : 


Mn dwt! te ayia Tug xUCE 

Mnrots ctapsytes gnFwow vprcse 

Mnde Badnte tag peupyapitas van yaToo7T Tey Tey Yospwr" 
MymoTE XATADATNTWCIY UTES By TOS WOTHY MY TOY. 

‘There are other inftances of this tranfpofition, both in the O. and - 
N. Y. and in other authors. The following is one, though the 
arrangement is not exactly parallel as in that before us : 

*God fet them (the fun and moon) in the firmament of the heaven, to 
give light upon the earth ; 

And to rule over the day—(that is) the /ur ; 

And over the night—(that is) the moon, ! Gen. 1. 18. 

* The next are complete : -_— 

Lam tlack, but comely: 

As the tents of Kedar, as the pavilions of Solomon. Cant. i. 5. 

* Let é:vo examples of this artifice of compofition from ‘wo great 
poets of ollr own country clofe this remark. 

The courtier’s, foldier’s, feholar’s, eye, tongue, fword, Shakefpeare. 

And ye, that, from the flately brow 
Of Windfor’s heights, th’ expanfe below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead furvey ; 
Whofe turf, whofe foade, whofe flow’rs among, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His filver-winding way. Gray. 

The MessaGe of JoHN THE Baptist to JesusCurist tvu & 
yen érecoy wpordoxwusy s] Mr. Wakefield tranflates, Thou art he, 
who svas to come: can we look for another ? *'This is, I think,’ adds 
Mr. Wakefield in his note on this paffage, unqueftionably the proper 
tranflation of the words, and is afcertained by the context and the 
former occurrences between Fe/us and the Baptif, 

* The phrafeology of the firft claufe—cy « 6 #;~oue7G ——proves 
nothing either way ; a8 an interrogation may be either made with, 
or without, a conjunction ; and it 1s equally proper to fay evs, or 
(ey ty 8 epoyouevG ? Seec. x. ve 29. Mark xiv.61. Johniv. 12. 
ivi, 32. Acts xxi. 38. &c. and %, which introduces the /¢cond 
Exc, Rev. Vol. II. Sept. 1783. M claufe 
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claufe, is often redundant, whether a queftion be afked, or not : {ee 
note C. Vil. V. 4. Ce Xil. V. 29, 33. €. XX, V. 15. &C. 

‘ But the greateft difficulty, that attends the common tranflation 
is the entire doubtfulnefs and near mrme hy which he afcribes to 
John, vefpecting the perfon of the Mefiab. Any hefitation upon 
this head would have been inconfiftent with his former declarati- 
ons concerning Ye/us ; and altogether impoflible, when we confider, 
what inducements he had to believe him to be the C/r/f? from his 
own account of the matter : (compare Johni. 29—38. with Matt, 
c. iii, ve 13-17. Marke.i. ve g—12. Luke c. ili. ve 21—23,) 
He could not but know, after thefe atteftations from heaven, and 
his own complete conviction, that Ye/us of Nazareth mutt be the pro- 

het, «who was to come, 

‘ The truth of the matter appears to be this. %ohn mutt have been 
perfuaded in his own mind, that 7e/us was indeed the promifed 
Mefiah. All his embarraffment and doubts arofe from the condv4 
of our Lord, which did not fuit 4’s apprehenfions of the Mefiai’s 
character. He thought it exceedingly ftrange, that one, whom 
he, like the reft of his nation, expected to have feen a glorious 
and triumphant perfonage, fhould continue tn fuch a low and de’ 
pifed ftate, involved in calamity and diftrefs, the /corn of men, and 
the outcaft of the people: and he beg2n to defpond at feeing himfell, 
the fore-runner of the Chrif?, fo utterly neglected, and left to perith 
in prifon, by the hands of a tyrant, without any profpect of de- 
liverance. To relieve his perplexity and folicitude, he fends fome 
of his difciples to propofe in a formal manner the queftion under 
confideration to our Lord. : 

* Trt is as if he had faid: ** I know and am confident, that thou 

*¢ art the glorious Perfon predi¢ted in the Law and the Prophet 
‘*‘ whom Iand all the people of the Fecws expect, as the great 
** King appointed by God for the deliverance of his people //ra7. 
** It is impoilible for me, after the fignal atteftations, which | have 
** feen and heard, of thy heavenly delignation, to entertain any 
“* doubt of thy character, or to look for any Mefiah but thyfelt. 
** Why then doit thou not conduct thyfelf in a manner conform 
** able to the greatnefs and excellence of thy pretenfions ? Why art 
** thou fo backward in afferting thy prerogative, and in taking po: 
** feflion of thy kingdom ? Why am I, thy fore-runner, who have 
** excited fuch expectations of thee and of myfelf, fuffered thus 
** to languifh in prifon, and in the power of the enemy ? It is from 
** thee, and from none but thee, that I and our nation expect de 
** liverance.” 

* Such appears.to have been the true intention of this meflage of 
the Bapri/?-——And the fubiequent conduct of Fefus, (and part 
eularly as it is related with more precifion by Luke, c. vii. v. 21} 
and his addrefs to Yohn’s difciples, conititute a moft admirable and 
delicate rebuke of the fcruples and importunity of their mafter: 
and, ‘by-iaforming them of the humility of his charaéter and th 
benevolent intentions of his mifion, he at the.fame time rettifies 
and -reproves F:4n’s erroneous conceptions of the nature. of tht 
Mefiah’s kingdom ; a kingdom which was to be founded on MERCY 


@ud Love, and to exercife a voluntary authority over the MIND “ 
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arrecTions : as unlike as poffible to the afpiring nature of the 
kingdoms ef this svorld, which are often ufurped by violence, and 
eftablithed by cruelty and oppreffion over a re/ucFant people. 

‘ And becaufe of this falfe and injurious apprehenfion of the 
Chrifian difpenfation, Fob the Baprif’, though inferior in dignity 
to no prophet, who had ever appeared among men, is pronounced 
by Fe/as (v. 10.) to be Less than the 1east in the kingdom of 
Heaven : that is, ** lefs than the leait of the TRUE DISCIPLES Of 
“ a MEEK and HUMBLE Saviour.”’ Nor do I think that fo rea- 
fonable an account of this feemingly inconfittent declaration of our 
Lord concerning John, can be given upon any other acceptation of 
the paflage before us. All interpreters, that I have feen, appear en- 
tirely at a lofs for a proper explanation.’ 

Matt. xvi, ver. 18. ‘* Thou art indeed Peter: and upon 
this very rock will I build my church.” 

¢ ame tavtn tm seT2~] Upon this very reck. The Romanifts interpret 
this affertion of the Apoffle Peter bimfelf, as if 4e were the rock up- 
on which the Chrifian church was to be erected: and, on this ac- 
count; efteem 4:2 to be the ead of the Apofiles, and the chief ruler 
of the church, By aneafy confequence, they make his imaginary 
fuccefiors, the bifhops of Rome, the inheritors of his power and pre 
rogative, and effectually eftablith, as is fuppofed, their claim to z= 
fallibslity and fpiritual dominion, Proteflant commentators have in- 
confiderately adopted this interpretation, and apply this declaration 
to the perfon and character of St. Peter. 

‘It would be equally difficult to prove either propofition : either 
that Peter was the head of the Apofiles, or that the Chrifiian church 
was founded upon him. After our Lord’s a/cenfion, the Apofile Fames 
appears to have prefided over the church at Ferufalem, and to have 
been acknowledged as /upferiour, in fome meafure, by thereft of the 
Apofiles, » Fohn, if any of them could juftly claim a pre-eminence, 
had a much better title to. it than Peter, from the uncommon res 
gard and affection always manifeited for him by his Mafter.—And 
the Apofile Pau! wattts fays, that the edifice of the Chriftian church 
was not erefed upon Peter, upon ONE .Apofile ; but upon aL the 
Apofles and Prophets : and that Fefus Chrift himfelf is the chief cor- 
NER-STONE. Eph. 11. 20. nae? 

* The truth of the matteris as follows : 

* The words, upon this very rock, do not refer at all to the 
perfon of Peter, but to his declaration, exhibited in the 16th verfe : 
Thow art the Chrift, the fon of the living God. ‘Tars was the rock 
upon which our Lord intended to found his church ; namely, his 
own MesstansHip——this important effential point, that He, Fc/us 
ot Nazareth, was the Curist, the promifed Repzemer of J/rael, 
and the appointed-Mep1arTor between God and man, 

* Accordingly, we find, from confulting the hiftory of the firft 
lanting of Chrifianity, contained in the 44s of the Apoffles, the 

lief of this fingle point, that Je/us of Nazareth was the Chrif, 
or Mefiah, to have bees the only article of Chriftian faith, re- 
qured by the Apofiles, as a neceflary qualification to an introduc- 
"on into the church, at that period of ditciptine and doétrine.’ 

Matt: xxvi. ver. 26, ‘ Take eat : this is my body.” 
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© tere ess} This is: that is, “ This reprefents my body.” Spo 
the eating of the Pafchal-Lamb is called metonym‘cally the paTover, 
becaule it reprefented the pafing-over of the deftroying angel, No 
figure in language more common. See note c. xiie v. 19. The 
verb «4: has often this force inthe N. 7. So 7 sn—whar it could 
mean, or fignify: Acts x.17. So Matt. vii. 12. xii. 7. 

* There is no term in the Hebrew language to exprefs to mean, 
Signify, ov denote : the Fews, therefore, ule a figure, and fay, iti, 
initead ot it fignifies.’ See 1 Cor. x. 4. Bisnor Law from his in. 
terleaved bible lent to the Tranflator, as he informs us in his preface, 

Mr. Wakefield differs from the orthodox creed in feve- 
ral doétrinal points, and we confefs, defends his particular 
opinions with great acutenefs and force of reafoning. But 
we are forry to find an Author of his great abilities and eru- 
dition fo little matter of his temper, as to defcend, as he 
too frequently does, into afperity and petulance, if not into 
downright abu/e of the oppofite party. 





Art. IV. The Hiffory of Lreland from the earlieft Period to the 
prefent Time. 1n a feries of Letters, addreffed to William 
Hamilton, Efq. By William Crawford, Efg; A. M. one of the 
Chaplains of the firtt Tyrone Regiment. 2 vol. 8vo. ros. fewed, 
Printed at Strabane, by John Bellew, and fold in London, by T. 
Evans. 

HE late difputes concerning Ireland have given oeca- 
fion to thefe volumes. It is their obje& to trace from 
the earlieft periods to the prefent hour the ftruggles of the 

Trifh in behalf of freedom. The Author is ambitious to 

explain the nature and progrefs of the conftitution of Ire- 

land; to enumerate the encroachments which have been 
made upon it; and to record the emancipation of the Irifh, 
trom the dominion of the Britifh legiflature. The attempt 
is certainly moft commendable ; and Mr. Crawford difplays 

a patriotic ardour which is worthy of a good man and a 

good citizen, 

It is, however, obfervable, that the abilities of this Av- 
thor are not equal to his zeal ; and thatthe execution of his 
work bears no proportion to the fincerity of his intentions. 
In the more remote eras of the Irifh ftory, he difplays cre- 
dulity, and not penetration. The infringements upon the 
liberties of Ireland in latter times, are not diftinguifhed by 
him with accuracy ; and though he has turned over a grezt 
many books, he has not obtained that precife and defini- 
tive knowledge, which alone could give a value to his pe! 
formance. Jié declaims rather than informs ; and in the 
midft of his admiration of freedom, it is obvious to perceive, 
that his mind was too much heated with faction, The 


calm and difpaffionate tone of hiftory never difcovers itil! 
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ja his work. He aéts like a partizan who was more at- 
tached to his party than to truth, and who had blindly fur- 
rendered himtelf over to the power of his paflions ; and it is 
imposible not to obferve, that his keennets is every moment 
impofing upon hisreafon. His natural faculties, at the fame 
time, are not very confiderable ; and his proficiency 1n lite- 
rature 1s but moderate and flender. 

The form of letters, under which he delivers his narra- 
tivesand his opinions, is not calculated for hiftorical ex- 
aftnefs and precifion ; but it fuits that loofenefs of detail 
which characterizes him. He attains not, however, that 
ealy paren? of ftyle which correfponds with the epiftolary 
mode of compofition. Nor is his language remarkable 
either for purity or grammatical excellence. Jt is flowing, 
without eloquence ; and pafiionate without ftrength. 

What Mr. Crawford has remarked concerning the recent 
fettlement, or revolution of the Irifh affairs, has the merit 
of exhibiting the general opinion of the Author’s country- 
men on that fubje&t ; and for this reafon we fhall fubmit it 
to the obfervation of our Readers. 

‘ The act repealing the fixth of George the Firft had now paf 
fed the Britith legitlature and arrived in Ireland. It was in thefe 
words. ‘* Whereas an aét was pafled in the fixth year of the 
reign of his late Majefty, King George Firtt, entitled, an act for 
the better fecuring the dependency of Ireland upon the crown of 
Great Britain, way it pleafe your moft excellent Majeity that it be 
enacted, and be it enacted by the King’s mott excellent Majefty, by 
and with the advice and confent of the lords fpiritual and tempo, 
ral, and commons in this prefent Se tlie ba and by the 
authority of the fame, that from and atter paffing of this at, the 
above mentioned aét and the feveral matters and things therein con- 
tained, fhall be and is and are hereby repealed.” Notwithttanding 
the addrefies of the volunteers of the three provinces, the difpute 
which had commenced in refpect to this act, as a competent fecu- 
nty of our exclufive legiilative rights became every day more 
warm and univerfal. But no change, had taken place, concerning 
this queftion, among our reprefentatives, a few excepted. The 
lait time the point was debated in the hovfe of commons it 
was determind in the affirmative, with only fix deffenting voices. 

* The reafons which fupported their opinion and for fome time 
at firft were confidered as conclulive by a majority of the nation, 
were, that the declaratory law with its claimes were pointed 
out in the addrefs of our parliament, in the moit exprefs terms, 
a the grievance of all others the mott intolerable to Irith- 
men; that the unreferved, unconditional repeal of that law, in 
confequence, with all the circumitances attending it, could, with 
fairneis, be conftrued in no other fenfe than asa difavowal on the 
part of Britain, of every claim to bind us, in future, by her laws; 
that Britain muft know that to do away the law and yct retain the 


slaim, would be no wife confiftent with his Majecfty’s declaration, 
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that all our grievances fhould be redrefled ; that if an Englif 
law pretending authority to bind this nation, had exifted, anvece. 
dent to the declaratory act, a fimple repeal of it would have been 
infufficient, but that no fuch law did exift, therefore the repeal 
ought to be adequate to our wifhes ; that as the fixth of George the 
Firft aflerted that England, had, hath, and, of right ought to have 
a power to make laws to bind Ireland, the repeal of it was equal to a 
declaration that England had not, hath not and ought not to have 
a power to bind us, in future. They faid that to fuppofe the ce. 
claration to be done away and that the claim, which was the thing 
declared, remained, was altogether ab‘urd ; that the honor and 
rood faith of England were folemnly pledged to us in the eyes of 
Europe, on which, if we could not rely, no additional fecurity 
would be of any ufe to us ; that with relation to what is called 
legal fecurity, our fituation was quite different from that of indivi- 
duals under the fame government, to decide whofe differences a 
common tribunal is provided, but with refpeét to England and ur, 
there was no tribunal but the world, in whofe judgment, that 
country could not be rendered more criminal if fle violated her 
faith as already pledged to this nation ; that refpecting all the par. 
ticulars contained in our addrefs, the kingdom was committed, to 
deviate from which by advancing mew claims upon England, 
would be injurious to our national dignity and to good faith, the 
breach of which was fetting before England a bad example in re- 
lation to her own engagements. ‘They farther added, that not to 
reft fatisfied with the removal of the grivance, but to infift upon 
our fitter country making a mortifying acknowledgement of her patt 
injuttice, was a humiliation, to which it was unreafonable to fup- 
pofe her pride would fuffer her to fubmit and which, confidering her 
prefent flate of weaknefs and repentance, would caft a difthonourable 
reflexion on our generofity. Ingenuous refinements had nothing to 
do with the Irith conftitution which we were not to }ook for in 
the Britifh ftatute books but in the antient privileges of the king- 
dom ; thefe we mutt protect, not by written agreements but by 
our own fpirit and force ; that a conicioufnefs of freedom and 4 
determined refolution to defend it were true dignity and our only 
bulwark ; that to raife feruples with refpe¢t to our prefent fituation 
was weak and tended to furnifh England with arguments which ihe 
might afterwards ufe to our prejudice. 

* It was admitted, by thofe on the other fide, that the de¢laratory 
law with it’s claims injurious to our rights, were fully ftated in 
the addrefs to the throne, but they denied that this involved 
an obligation of refting fatisfied with a fimple repeal of it, as the 
word repeal or any term fpecifying our wifhes in refpect to it were 
not mentioned in the flatement of our grievances. They argued, 
that the parliament called for a total emancipation from the v- 
furped authority of the Britifh legiflature ; if therefore the requ 
fition was not complied with in all it’s parts, inftead of being ou 
duty, it would be criminal to be fatisfied ; that the repeal was not 
unqualifieg, for had it been fo, it would have taken away every 
thing obnoxious to our conftitution, inftead of this, it had re 


ferved the afflumed authority of all things moft inconfiftent with 
it ; 
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it; that whatever were the circumftances connected with the ad- 
drefs, England mutt know and every unprejudiced Irifhman mutt 
fee, that a fiinple repeal of a declaratory act, extended no farther 
than to arepeal of the declaration, and that nothing would be more 
improper than to reit our privileges upon conftruction, which ought 
to be afcertained in the fulleit, the cleareft and moft exprefs 
terms. They pleaded that the repeal of an enacting law, took a- 
way that which, antecedent to the repeal, was law; that the re- 
peal of a declaratory law did not aftcct the principle, but left. it 
in full force ; that the principle of the declaratory law in queftion 
was the claim of aright to make laws to bind Ireland which ftill 
exifted, and, if not renounced by England, might, at a future 
day, be revived to forge new chains forthis country. They faid, 
that it was nothing to the purpofe for us to deny that any prior 
law exifted of which the fixth of George the Firft was declaratory ; 
England, the power againit which we were to guard, afferted it: 
it was aflerted by fome of her moit celebrated lawyers ; in many 
cafes the ailumed right had been exercifed, examples of which, 
in a number of acts yet unrepealed, were to be found, at this day, 
in the Britifh itatute books. This appears, they obferved, from 
the very law in quettion, the title of it being ‘* A law for better 
fecuring the dependence ot Ireland on the Britifh crown,”’ if there 
was no fuppofed antecedent dependence of this country on Great 
Britain by law, by the exercife of a claim of right or authority 
thefe words have no meaning. It was their opinion, that the 
faith of England was not fo pledged, that her obligation not to ~ 
injure us in tuture could not be heightened, for if to the fimpie 
repeal, even with the circumftances attending it, were addeda re- 
nunciation of the principle, fhe would then be bound in the eyes 
of the world, not indirectly or by implication, but exprefsly and 
folemnly, and therefore, in point of honour, would be more power- 
1 fully reftrained from breaking the obligation ; that it was inju- 
, rious to ourfelves and to our poiterity not to guard againit the 

future violation of our rights, by obtaining the greateft poffible 
4 fecurity ; that legal fecurity, of all others the beft, might be ob- 
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y tained by nations under the fame crown; that fuch was the fe- 
n curity which England gave to Scotland at the union ; it had never been 
ie infringed ; it had remained an impregnable defence of their 1i- 


berties. “Great Britain had offered to renounce all claims of a 
y power to bind America, why then did fhe not part with her af- 
1 ® fumed authority in refpect to us ? To decline infifting upon this, 
d from a regard to the pride of England, was, in their eyes, falfe de- 
© ® licacy. The pride of England, fay they, is the pride of power, 
r© @@ which had been cherifhed by a feries of ufurpations on the rights 
d, of our conftitution, to which, every regard to juftice and to our 


U- @@ prefervation required it fhould now be facrificed ; Great Britain 
1 had no claim at prefent upon our gratitude or generous feelings, 


ut as the had not treated us with affection or even with juflice, in 
ot the day of her profperity. If in the feafon of England’s weak- 
Yj nels, when fo many circumftances combined in their favour, Irifh- 
fc- men did not affert, effectually, their own rights, the opportunity 
'® B would, ip afhort time, be loit for ever. 
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‘In this difpute, the point was not whether we fhould be fatif: 
fied with any thing fhort of the fuil re-eftabliflment of our rights ; 
that we fhould not, all parties were acreed ; the queition entirely 
was, whether we were actually free ? That thofe difpofed to ac. 
quiefce in the repeal, who alone were liable to fuipicion, did not de. 
fign to give up any fecurity of our privileges, is evident, for in 
that number were to be found the firft characters in the nation, men 
whom fhe will ever boaft of as her pride and ornament, who 
had exerted every nerve to promote our intereft, and in whole 
abilities and integrity the people had placed the higheit con- 
fidence. 

‘ Befides the arguments mentioned above, feveral matters occur- 
red, during the courfe of the debate, which had influence in 
adding to the number of thofe who were diflatisfied with our 
fituation. 

* An Englifh law permitting a liberty of importation from one of 
the Weft India iflands taken from us during the war, mentioned, 
as affected by it, all his Majetty’s dominions, and, of courfe, in- 
cluded Ireland ; this, though {aid to have been owing to a clerical 
error and a law of the tame import was enacted by our legiflature, 
made an unfavourable impreffion, in refpect to the intentions of the 
Britith parliament towards this country. Great offence was taken 
at a member of the Englith houte of lords for a fpeech in_ par- 
liament in which he afferted, that Great Britain had a right to 
bind Ireland by her laws in matters of an external nature and pro- 
pofed to bring in a bill to that purpofe. Some circumftances, with 
refpect to it, were at firft mifunder{tood, particularly: obnoxious, 
which enfiamed the public difcontent. Lord Beauchamp, one of the 
Englifh commons, a nobleman who had uniformly fupported the 
rights of this country, in a letter addrefled to one of our refpectable 
Volunteer corps, took much pains to fhew that the fecurity of our 
legiflative privileges which we had obtained trom the Britith parlia- 
ment, was infufficient. ‘This alio made converts. ‘The fent:ments 
of the lawyers corps who had taken the queftion into confideration 
and gave it as their opinion that our privileges were yet inte- 
cure, produced a fimilar effect. But there was a circumftance 
which, of all others, created uneafinefs, as it was thought to be a 
convincing proof, that a farther adjuftment with England was 1n- 
difpenfibly neceflary. The Irth act for reforming erroneous 
judgments in our own parliament was extended to all caules 
depending in England pofterior to the firft of June. Directly 
in the face of this law, the chief jutlice of the Englifh court ot 
king’s bench retained and gave judgment in an Irifh caufe, fubfe- 
quent to that period. From thefe reafons and circumitances the 
{trength of the party diflatisfied with the prefent fecurity of our 
rights, daily encreaied. Butthe caufe of diilatisfaction with the 
conduét of England in refpect to the repeal of the declaratory att 
and the wifthed for fecurity of our legiflative privileges was foon to 
be removed. ; 
- © The déath of the Marquis of Rockingham, who was the bond ot 
union and the great fupport of the prefent miniftry, occafioned {e- 
veral of them to retire. The Duke of Portland refigned, and Lord 
‘Tempt 
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Temple, whofe patriotic adminiftration has been univerfally ad- 
mired, came to prefide in the affairs of Ireland. His brother and 
jecretary Mr. Grenville went to England and made {uch repre- 
jentations of the difcontents which prevailed here concerning the 
infufficiency of the repeal of the declaratory aét, that Mr. ‘Town- 
fhend, one of the fecretaries of ftate, moved in the hocule of com- 
mons for leave to bring in a bill to remove from the minds of 
the people of this country all doubts refpecting their legitlative and 
judicial privileges. It was granted. ‘he bill which pafied into a 
Jaw contained in the fulleft and mott explicit terms, a relinquiih- 
ment, on the part of the Britifh legillature, of all claims of a right 
to interfere with the judgment of our courts or to make laws to bind 
Ireland in future. 

‘ Thus ended a conteft that involved in it every thing dear to 
the hearts of freemen, in which the {pirit of the Irith nation, 
favoured by a concurrence of the moft fortunate circumftances, was 
called forth into exertions admired by Europe and which will reflect 
upon our country immortal honour.’ 

It remains that we fuggeft an idea which has occurred 
to us during our perufal of thefe volumes. A pidcturefque 
view of the conftitution of Ireland-from its rife, during its 
revolutions, and till its prefent full eftablifhment and con- 
firmation would form a fubje&t of inquiry, not only com- 
plete in itfelf but of the greateft curiofity. It would require 
however a profound hiftorical inveftigation, a contempt of 
the ebullitions of party, and a liberal fpirit of philofophy. 





Art. V. 4 Treatife on the Immutability of Moral Truth. By 
Catherine Macauley Graham. 5s. 8vo. Dilly. 


RS. Graham takes notice, in-a preface, of the preva- 
AVE. lence of f{cepticifm in matters of religion, which fhe 
aicribes to the concurrent operation of fuperftition and 
libertinifm. ‘* Thefe baneful principles, in her judgment, 
have received their ftrength and fupport from that deviation 
from the true fource of moral differences which have been 
made by the late moral writers ; fome having fixed the prin- 
ciples of moral virtue, in mere human fentiment, on the 
fubje& of utility, while others have taught that moral obli- 
gations are not founded on the real difference of things, but 
take their rife from the laws of God, as they are found in 
his revealed will.” 

There is an ambiguity in this fentence. What have 
been made by the late moral writers ? Is it, as would appear 
from the different branches of the fentence taken in connexi- 
on, a deviation from the true fources of moral differen- 
ces? But if fo, the verb with which this nominative 
fhould agree, would have been not in the plural, but the fin- 


gular 
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gular number : In place of save, it would have been hath, 
and we do not find the word have ina long lift of typo. 
graphical errors, According to the grammatical arrange. 
ment, therefore, of this fentence, we are to underftand that 
it is ** the moral differences, &e.”” which agree with the 
verb dave. And in this cafe, we obferve that philofophers 
may be faid to remark, but not to make moral differences, 
If the firft, of thefe fenfes be intended by the Author, 
if it be the deviation from moral differences fhe means, it 
is to Profeflor Hutchinfon, cf Giafgow, and Mr. Hume, 
that fhe principally alludes when fhe tpeaks of the late moral 
writers. But if it be the moral differences themtelves which 
fhe means, by the late moral writers, fhe chietly intends Mr, 
Locke, Dr, Hartley, Dr. Pricftly, and Mr. Jonathan Ea- 
wards. ; 

That God’s power is omnipotentin the largeft fenfe of 
the word, and that his works and commands are founded 
in righteoufnefs, and not in mere will, Mrs, Graham _ has 
endeavoured to prove in the work before us. ‘* And,” fhe 
fays, ‘* that fhe has the pleaiure to find, on reading Dr, 
Clarke, whofe excellent difcourfes were put into her hands 
after her treatife was written, that this very eminent divine 
preaches exactly the fame dottrine.” It were to. be withed, 
that many Authors, infead of indulging an itch for writing, 
would beftow more of their time in reading. Thus they 
would learn to know. what the world wants, and what it 
pofiefies. They would be inftruéted where to dire their 
efforts ; and, if they fhould not be able to furnifh, for the 
entertainment or the ufe of mankind any thing new, they 
would, at leaft, be taught to abftain from ne edie them 
with what is old and ftale. But Mrs, Graham claims the 
merit of having vindicated the liberty of man by arguments 
lefs exceptionable than thofe ufed by Dr. Clarke. 

‘ In treating on the liberty of man, Dr. Clarke feems only de- 
firous of freeing human agency from every degree of phyfical ne- 
ceflity, but that moral neceflity which arifes trom the dittates of 
the underftanding, or the impulfe of ill regulated pathons; he ac: 
knowledges in as extenfive a latitude as they are fet forth in this 


Treatife* : and, indeed, the great and only difficulty which feems 
to 





« * Every moral aétion which man performs, fays Dr. Clarke, is 
free, and without any complufion or natural neceffity, and pro- 
ceeds either from fome good motive or fome evil one. Again, 
fays the fame Author, though probably no rational creature can be 
in a ftri¢t pHilofophical fenfe impeccable ; yet we may ealily con- 
ceive how God can place fuch creatures as he judges worthy of !e 


excellent a gift, in fuch a ftate of knowledge and near commun!- 
on 
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to lie on the queftion, arifes from the intricate nature of the differ- 
ence between natural liberty and moral neceffity ; the one ime 
plying a practical liberty, and the other a reitraint on that practical 
liberty exitting in certain caufes, independent of the ageut, which 
induces a {tate of mind inimical to the giving rife to thofe motions 
which are neceflary to the producing volitions which accord 
with the line of duty, and the dictates of a well informed un- 
derftanding, caufes which on an accurate inyettigation, will be 
found entirely to exift either in an ignorance of our rational ins 
tereft, or In an ignorance of the mechanifm of the humar mind, 
and the proper method of difciplining it; and as thete caufes 
can never be removed but by the knowledge acquired by an early 
education, or by an experience paintully and qttentively gained, 
the obfervations made in the fourth chapter of this Treatife, on 
the doctrine of a philofophical or a moral neceflity, may be found 
advantageous to the freeing natural liberty from a great part of 
that moral neceility which has hitherto produced the .commiffion of 
much evil. 

The defign of the Author the Reader may, perhaps, col- 
le& from this account of her preface. She divides her 
work into five chapters. In the firit fhe eftimates the pre- 
fent ftate of morals. In the fecond fhe makes feverat ob- 
fervations on Dr. King’s origin of natural evil, tending to 
prove the immutability of moral truth. In the third fhe 
animadverts on Lord Bolingbroke’s {ceptical opinions on the 
fubje&t of a future ftate. ‘The fourth contains fundry re- 
marks on Dr, King’s origin of moral evil, with obfervati- 
ons on the doétrines of a and neceffity. The fifth con- 
tains additional arguments for the belief of a future ftate, 
with obfervations on the ftoic philofophy. | 

Although Mrs. Graham has {tiled her work, ‘* A Trea- 
“ tife on the Immutability of Moral Truth,” it poffeffes 
not either the order and regularity of a legitimate treatife 
or difcourfe, or even that loofe and free method which 
characterifes an eflay. It is in truth a colle&tion of obferva- 
tions on different authors and different fubje&ts : although 
the main fcope of the Author be to defend the grand doc- 
trines of morality and religion. Of this colle&tion we are ob- 
liged to affirm, that it is neither diftinguifhed by any origi- 





on with himfelf, where goodnefs and holinefs fhall appear fo ami- 
able, and where they fhall be exempt from all means of temptati- 
on and corruption, that it fhall never be poffible, notwithftanding 
the natural liberty of their will, to be feduced from their un- 
changeable happinefs, in the everlafting choice and enjoyment of 
their greateft good, which is the ftate of good angels, and of the 
faints in heaven. Clarke’s Evidences of Natural and Revealed Re- 
lgion, Svo. edit. pages 125, 273+ 

nality 
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nality of fentiment, or happinefs of exprefhon. The ob. 
fervations are frequently juit, and difcover extenfive read- 
ing, as well asa turn for refle€tion, and a difpofition in 
favour of religion and virtue; but they difplay not any 
thing of that nice and fubtle faculty for reafoning in a train, 
that metaphyfical accumen which aftonifhes the ingenious 
Reader, and beftows on the moft abftraéted topics in onto- 
logy, pneumatics, and morals, the beauty of mathematical 
demonftration. They are equally deititute of that charm 
which is the refult of, what we meet with fo often in 
French writers, and in a few Englifh, an happy union of 
abftraéted reafonings on the conduét of the mind and pro- 
grefs of the paffions with the phenomena of real life. Men 
of learning muft be at a lofs to conjecture the reafons that 
induced Mrs. Graham to publifh a peformance in which 
there is neither originality of thought, nor beauty of man- 
ner, nor grandeur of defign. In compotition this writer is 
egregioufly defeétive, confufed, tedious, and often unintel- 
ligible. Mrs. Graham’s genius. is by no means fuited to 
abftraction. She is more. moral than metaphyfical, and 
more political than moral: her obfervations on the great 
theatre of nations, and human charaéters and manners are 
worthy, -however, of attention ; and while we condemn this 
publication as-a metaphyfical performance, we mutt except 
many moral and political obfervations, and the whole of the 
firit chapter, on the prefent {tate of morals, from which the 
following is an extrac. 

‘ The world, I know, has been reprefented, by many diflin- 
guifhed writers, as being in a rapid ftate of progreflive improve- 
ment ; and commerce has been celebrated as a Deity, whofe uni 
verfal influence on the happinefs of man is felt in prefent enjoy- 
ment, and in a profpective increafing felicity ; but it will be found, 
on an accurate furvey of thefe temporal advantages, that the en- 
larged knowledge of mankind has acted merely to the improvement 
of that fubordinate intereft mentioned in the beginning of this 
work: and as to commerce, in the prefent ignorant and negli- 
gent ftate of men’s minds on the fubject of their only valuable 
purfuit, it naturally tends, by affording the means of extending 
the gratifications of fenfe beyond their proper bounds, to dettroy 


that due balance which nature has formed between corporeal ap- 

tites and mental enjoyments : it furnifhes means to delude the 
imagination, by an endlefs variety of fantaftic objects of happ'- 
nefs ; and though it mutt be allowed to foften that barbarous 
fiercenefs, which the want of means, or the want of incentives 
towards a general communication produced in the manners of our 
anceftors, yet as men are much more prone to copy the vices 
and follies tof thofe with whom they affociate, than their good 
Gualities ; and as vice is a much more glaring feature in all toci- 


ties, than virtue, fo commerce has aéted with a prevalence and an 
unl 
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univerfality fuperior to every other caufe in the fpreading the con- 
tagion of a flagitious luxury : betides, the eflential principles of 
commerce tend to increafe that felfifhnefs in man, which moft 
powerfully militates againit the qualities of honefty, integrity, fru- 
gality, moderation, iobriety, and a confcientious regard to the 
interefts of the community at large, and tothe private good of in- 
dividuals. 

‘Some confequences, and, indeed, fuch as by a proper attenti- 
on to our fuperior intereft, may be rendered of a very important 
nature, are annexed to the more general ufe of letters and the ex- 
tenfivenefs of commerce ; but, if civilization is any thing more 
than an alteration in the modes of vicé.and error, we have not yet 
attained to any laudable degree of civilization. 

‘Itistrue, we have got rid of fome prejudices, which are found, 
by experience, to have a tendency to narrow our pleafures and en- 
joyments, and to be productive of mutual and unneceflary evil. 
It is on thefe reafons, that men have agreed to lay afide the 
cuftom of their anceftors, in the manner of treating the vanquifh- 
ed in war; and, by that uninterrupted communication, which a 
general fpirit of commerce has introduced, the untriendly pre- 
yudices which one man ufed to entertain of another, from the ac- 
cidental circumftances of not being born in the fame part of the 
globe, in the fame city, or on the fame fpot of ground, is great- 
ly and happily diminifhed. But thefe, with an almoft univerfal 
abatement of that fpirit of perfecution, which ufed to harrafs the 
more religious ages of the world, are, I think, the only points om 
which the fo much boafted civilization and progrefs of improve- 
ment turns : how far thefe improvements may, in their confequen- 
ces, tend to the general enlightening the underitandings of 
mankind towards a cultivation of their rational intereft, remains 
yet in the fecrets of futurity ; for, furely, no real and univerfal 
melioration of the ftate of morals can_reafonably. be expected, 
whilft men are fettered with illiberal prejudices; but though 
thefe circumftances may, probably, lead to the attainment of that 
wifdom on which the excellence and happinefs of man depends ; 
yetthey never can be confidered as an attainment of the prin- 
ciple ittelf. 

‘It is true, that men have agreed to {pare one another, for the 
confiderations of mutual fecurity, when no intereit tempts them 
ty cut one another’s throats: yet are wars lefs frequent than they 
were of old ; and doesa fentiment of juftice forbid the carnage of 
the human race, when intereft prompts and opportunity gives the 
word ? It is true, that merchants and traveliers converfe toge- 
gether freely and without moleftation, in almoft all the known 
parts of the globe: but are public trufts lefs abufed; are public 
offices held with greater integrity than in former times; has 
fuch an improvement in the laws, manners, and the police of moe 
dern focieties taken place, as to {pread thoie advantagesof opulence 
and plenty, which commerce furnifhes in a manner as fhall be 
fenfibly felt by all their citizens ; is the right of property in the per- 
fons of our fellow-creatures given up; or are flaves lefs abufed ? 

hen treachery, intereft, and impunity are found in union, are 
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the tranfactions of private life, even among the more elevated 
claffes of men, more fair and honourable; have we fewer execu- 
tions ; have we fewer lawyers; have we fewer debauchees; are the 
enormities of vice decreafed ; or rather, as one vice decreafes, does 
not another gain ground ; does not gaming, and a fenfelefs diffipa- 
tion aflume the place of a more general inebriety ; have we not an 
increafed, though, perhaps, a more refined fenfuality ; do not the 
triamphs of a fenfelefs vanity often overpower all confideration; 
arifing from the fentiments of juftice and benevolence? In fhort, 
have we fewer illicit defires; or are illicit defires more rarely giati- 
fied ; do we feel lefs the ftings of envy; or are we lefs actuated by 
that paffion ; or have we more charity, in the extenfive fenfe of 
the word, than formerly ? 

‘ If thefe queries cannot be fairly anfwered in the negative, | 
think the prefent times have no reafon to boatt of having made any 
progreis in that higher part of civilization, which affects the rati- 
onal intereftof man, and conititutes the excellence of his nature: 
as for that fpirit of toleration, which is happily prevailing all over 
the world, its growth, I am afraid, arifes not from an improve- 
ment of religious principle, but from the total lofs of it. 

‘ This is, perhaps, obvioufly the cafe with a neighbouring fo- 
ciety, whoma temporary policy has rendered confpicuous in the ways 
of modern refinement; but for my countrymen, I with there was 
not too much reafon to lament, that they have rather gone ina 
retrograde than in a progreffive courfe, as to the article of civiliza- 
tion, when compared with the virtue of ancient times. There has, 
undoubtedly, exiited in the fortune of this nation feveral unfa- 
vourable circumftances which have tended to a general depravity in 
its mortals. The infolence which too commonly attends fuccets ; 
the prodigality and diffipation which accompany riches, with cer- 
tain corruptions imterwoven with its government, has produced, in 
the point of national reputation, the moft mortifying confequences ; 
and, though it is proper to avoid the mixture of political reflections 
in a moral treatife, yet it muit be acknowledged, that the annals of 
this age have a fhameful tale to tell of a certain people, who have 
incurred the moft humiliating loffes and difgraces, by fcandalous 
deviations from all the plainett rules of juftice and good policy.’ 


Arr. VI. The Epiffolary Correfpondence, Vifitation Charges, Speeches, 
and Mifcellanics, of the Right Reverend Francis Atterbury, D.D. 
Lord Bifhop of Rochefter, 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. boards. Nichols. — 





SHE Literary fame of Dr. Atterbury, and what, in the 
courfe of providence, he was called to aét, and to 
fuffer, excite in his countrymen a curiofity to know all the 
productions of his genius, and the tranfactions of his life 
The Stuart party in the Englifh government endeavoured 
to avail themfelves, as it is well known, of that national 
ferment which arofe in confequence of the famous South- 
fea fcheme, and of the encreafing conne&ions of England 
with 
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with the continent, and particularly the predilection of the 
king for Hanover. ‘The jacobites were bufy, and the whigs 
were fufpicious. Several perfons of great quality and dif- 
tinftion were apprehended; but Francis Atterbury, Lord 
Bithop of Rochefter, was deprived of his fee, and his feat in 
Parliament, and banifhed for life. The juftice of his pu- 
nifhment was brought in queftion even at that time. In the 
prefent there are few, we prefume, who read with care his 
memorable {fpeech in the Houfe of Lords, who will not pro- 
nounce his fentence to have been fevere and unmerited. 

This fpeech may be faid to be now firft faithfully publifh- 
ed, as the flighteft comparifon with that erroneoufly printed 
in the State Trials will evidently thew. The Bithop opens 
with great fenfibility, by complaining of the uncommon fe- 
verity he had experienced in the Tower: which was car- 
ried fo far, that even his fon-in-law, Mr. Morrice, was not 

ermitted to {peak to him in any nearer mode than ftanding 

in an area, whilft the Bifhop looked out of a two pair of 
fairs window. ‘The fame vindiétive fpirit purfued him in 
foreign climes ; no Britifh fubjeét, not even his neareft rela- 
tions being permitted to vifit him, without the king’s fign 
manual. 

But it is Belles Letters, and not politicks, which are the 
immediate object of this publication. And here we recog- 
nize thofe high church and monarchical principles which dif- 
tinguifhed the Bifhop of Rochefter; at the fame time that 
purity of ftile, that elegance of tafte, that correétnefs of 
judgment, and extent of polite erudition which drew praife 
and admiration from Addifon, Prior, Pope, Arbuthnot, and 
Swift. Even in the minutefttrifles, in the moft familiar 
epiftles, and on the humblett topics we difcover an air and 
manner which befpeak the man of tafte and dignity. 

The correfpondence of Atterbury with the Lords Orrery 
and Stanhope, with Swift and Prior, and his pamphlet on the 
teft a&t, are now for the firft time printed: with four vifita- 
tion charges, of which that to the diocefe of Rochefter, in 
particular, is of uncommon excellence. 

As it is fcenes of diftrefs which difplay the higheft and 
mott affecting degrees of virtue, fo the exile of the Bifhop 
of Rochefter gave occafion to a nobie and very intereftin 
exercife of parental tendernefs on the one part, and of filial 
duty and affection on the other. What moftly embittered 
the banifhment of the Bifhop, was regret at leaving behind 
him his daughter Mrs. Morrice, in an infirm ftate of health. 
A mutual longing to fee one another took faft hold of the 
father and daughter ; and the lady though very ill, performed 
with great difficulty and pain, a journey and voyage from. 
: Wettmintter 
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Weftminfter to Bourdeaux and Touloufe, where Dr. Atter. 
bury refided. Mr. J. Evans, a gentleman who accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrice on their voyage from Dover to Bour. 
deaux, and from thence to Touloufe, gives an exaé& diary 
of this journey and voyage, which is truly interefting. he 
fame gentleman who was prefent at Mrs. Morrice’s death, 
gives a very pathetic narrative of that event, with the cir. 
cumftances that accompaniedit. The fictions of the tragic 
mufe have not exhibited a more affecting fcene: and, {o 
forcible are the impreffions of truth and nature, that a plain 
gentleman with a good heart, unknown to the world, and 
unambitious of literary fame, defcribes the latter end of 
that amiable lady in a manner that could not have been {ur- 
pafled by the fineft writer. Such 1s the power of fimplicity 
and nature, and fuch the connection between tafte and vir- 
tue ! It is in an affe€ting defcription of human life and man- 
ners, and above all in difplaying amiable and heroic virtue, 
that literature is moft happily employed. It is thus that it 
foftens and humanizes the mind and difpofes it to univerial 
fympathy. L£mollit mores nec finit effe feros. 

My. ~ ae in a letter to his brother in London, dated 
from Montpelier, Nov. 30, 1729, writes thus. 

* Dear Brother, 

In mine of the oth inftant, from Touloufe, I promifed you 
a more particular account of the death, of Mrs. Morice at my 
arrival here, where I got the 13th; but, within an hour atter, 
was confined to my bed by a fit of the gout, which took me the la‘ 
day on the road, and held me ten days; fo that I was not out ot 
my bed for two hour's in all that time: but, having now again the 
ufe of my hand, I do with pleafure write to you and keep my 
‘promife, 

‘ On Sunday the 6th infant N. S. in the evening we reached 
Blagnac, a village not above half a league, by land, from Tov- 
loufe ; but by water (by reafon of a very ftrong current, and the 
windings of the river) it takes three hours to get up to the town. 
So it was refolved, rather than expofe Mrs. Morice too much to 
the fatigue (of which fhe had undergone an infinite deal, and bore 
it with incredible patience), or keep her late on the water, to ret! 
at Blagnac that night, where the was put to bed in the fame weak 
condition fhe ufually had been, but not feemingly worfe. But 
about midnight the women came to Mr. Morice and me, and told 
us, they thought they faw her changed. We rofe, and came ( 
her chamber; where we found her fo ill, that we thought fit to call 
up the boatmen, and order them to prepare the boat to depart imme- 
diately ; fearing much, from the change we faw, that, near as fhe 
was to it, fhe would fearce live to reach Touloufe, which we all 
earneftly dofired to do, fince no phyfician, or other help, could be 
had, in the poor place where we then were. She herefelf preiled 
this matter; and we well knew, that all her defires and wifhes were 


conftantly bent upon feeing her father, whom fhe hoped to find st 
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Touloufe. She was taken outof her bed, at her own defire, and 
carried to the boat with great ditliculty, not being able to fit in the 
chair which Mr. Morice had brought from Bourdeaux, with two 
chairmen, purely for the carrying her in and out of the boat more 
at her eafe; and fo we parted thence about rwo o’clock in the morn- 
ing, fending two fervants by land, to procure a litter to meet her 
at the landing-place. About five we arrrived there; and foon after 
fix the litter came, which carried Mrs. Morice to the houfe in Tous 
joule, where her father was expecting her artival, and not know- 
jug, till then, how near or how far fhe was, though he had dif- 

tched a man and horfe to get intelligence of us, who happened to 
mifs uss When the fervants, who had been fent for the litter, re- 
turned, fhe was-informed of the Bifhop’s being at Touloufe, and 
feemed to take new fpirits upon it, which no doubt were of great 
ufe, to epable her to bear going in the litter, which otherwife fhe 
could fearce have done, even for fo fhorta way. After the had 
been put into her bed (where, as I told you, fhe never flept till fhe 
flept her lait) and had a little recovered the fatigue fhe underwent in 
the conveyance from the boat, which was about a mile, her father, 
whom fhe immediately enquired after, came into her room, and 
was ftartled to tind her in {fo very low a condition. After mutual 
¢xpreflions of concern and tendernefs, fhe particularly acknowledged 
the great bleiling that was granted her, of meeting -her dear Papa 3 
and exerted all the little life that was in her, in grafping his 
hands with her utmoit force, as fhe often did; and told him, that 
meeting was the chief thing that fhe had ardently defired. 

* The Bithop fome time after left her chamber, that fhe might 
compote herfelt, and that he might himfelf give vent to the jutt 
griet he was filled with, to fee his beloved child in a manner ex- 
piring. But we found the took no reft; fo he foon returned, and 


then faid prayers by her, and propofed to her the receiving the 


holy facrament the next morning, when -he hoped fhe might have 
been a little retrefhed in order to it: fhe embraced the offer with 
much fatisfaction. ‘He then afked her, for fear of any accident, if 
the was not defirous to have the abfolution of the church? She de- 
clared fhe was ; and begged to have it. After fome little private 
difcourfe with her, he gave it her, in the form prefcribed in ** the 
“ Vilitation of the Sick ;” and fhe exprefled great comfort upon 
receiving it. A phyfician had been fent for immediately upon her 
arrival, When he came, he gave little hopes, but faid all depended 
upon the manner of her paffing that night ; and in the mean.time 
preleribed only what would be comiortable and cordial to her 
tomach and bowels, which fhe was to take every three hours. It 
had-that effect ; for fhe feemed to lie pretty compofed and eafy the 
telt of the day; and her purging, which before had been ex- 
tremely trgublefome, became lefs violent. 

* She once mentioned Dr. Wyntle, wha you know had been her 
phyfician.; and who had fo neglected her as for fome time before 
lhe ieft England never to come near her, according to his appoint- 
Ment, nor give the, leaft direction for her management ‘4n the lon 
Voyage fhe was about to make. She faid to the Bifhop, ‘* Dear 
“ Papa, has Mr. Morice told you how Dr. Wyntle hasferved us ?” 
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Who anfwered, ** Yes, my dear, I know it all; but do not te 
** that trouble you now.” She replied, ‘* Oh, no, Papa, I do nor 
** trouble my felt about that; 1 have other things to think of a 


** this time; but 1 did not ‘know whether Mr. Morice had told 
| | : B 
you. ; 
* Hoping by this time fhe might incline to take a little reft, her F 
father and hufband retired, it being between eleven and twelve at h 
night; but about two in the morning fhe fent one of her women to n 


ie (who lay on the fame floor, in the next room to her) to defire 


a 
to {peak to me; and when I came, fhe faid, not feemingly with de 
much paia, but with fuch a fhortneis ot bre: ~% that fhe was forced W 
to breathe after every two or three words, ** Mr. Evans, I have fu 
** been working —thefe three hours—and would fain—havethe facra- tal 
** ment.”’ I wondered at her fending for me on that account, her me 
hufband and father being both near at hand; but I found afterwards for 
it was her unwillingneds, by a direct meflage from herfelf, too wa 
much to alarm either of them. Howev er, being then not apprited of ‘ 
her reafon for it, I doubted a little of her being in her nght fentes, tim 
and faid, ** Madam, would you zow receive the facrament ?” voy 
She faid, ** Yes, I would—if poffible—prefently—.” Of which No 
the Bithop being immediately advifed, as was Mr. Morice, aud of J 
every thing prepared, he came, and adsninifhered to her, and to all 
prefent, the facrament; and afterwards, at her defire, continued C 
repeating the prayers of the church tll fhe began to draw very near thef 
herend; and then he ufed and continued the recommendatory gran 
prayer only; fhe all the while holding her hands in a pofture ci amu 
prayer, and fometimes joining in a low voice with him. a8 th 

* After this, her father being gone from the bed-fide, fhe called of th 
for him (as fhe had very frequently done,) and again faid to hin— : 
** Dear Papa—what a blefling is it—that after—fuch a long—- 3 —_ 
** troubleiome—journey—we have—the comfort—of this meet 
“4: dogt"” Arr. 

And indeed, when I refleé&t on it, and confider the weak condition to 
fhe was in upon the road, the many accidents that happened to re- Hy: 


tard the voyage, and the lait effort fhe made when fhe was at th Ts. | 

worft towards finifhing it, I cannot but think that that meeting 

feemed granted by Heaven to her continual fervent prayers for it. Re 
‘ About this time the called to her hufband (who was always in 

near attendance upon her) and faid “* Dear Mr. Morice—take cart highly 

*‘ of the children—I know you will Remember me—to th? MM mad d, 

** Dutchefs of Buckingham.” More f 
* She alfo in a proper place recommended her fervants to Mt Banothe, 

Morice. will fin 
‘ She now found her feet cold, and ordered them to be rubbed, # hones: 

the fame time calling for her broth ; but when it came, not bein eve 












able to iwallow it, fhe turned herfelf on her left fide, and refted ig 
her head on her left hand, which the doubled ; extending her right .2-T- | 
hand and arm over the bed-cloaths; and in this pofture fhe continue! uiforder 
drawing hgr breath fhorter and fhorter, but with the leaft emotioifi’ymptoz 
that poflibly could be, till the at laft expired, a quarter before foulfMPatient 
o’clockon Tuefday morning, Nov. 8. N.S. ules ¢, 





* An-entire rengnation to the will of Gop, a piety towards ht 
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father, hufband, and family, made her death full of the religion of 
a Saint, and of the regularity and compofednefs of a Philofopher. 
It was then fhe gave a feal and function to the judgment and affection 
of her friends; and fhewed one of the bett and wifeit, as well as 
nobleit, of her fex (the Datchets of Buckingham, who I have heard 
had a very great regard for her), that fhe bad made a night judg 
ment of her, and beitowed her love on one who deferved it. Such 
a death, at the end of a virtuous life, would make one fee what is 
deareit and neareft to us expire, not.ouly without uneafinefs, but 
with pleafure, were human nature capable of acting by reafon at 
fuch a time, without pailion: but the moft exalted of mankind par- 
take of the dying pains of thofe that nature and affection have 
made dear to them; “and even feel agonies which the dying are 
fometimes, by ipecial favour, exempted trom, as I really think fhe 
was, 

‘I fall conclude this account with a reflection I made at the 
time; that it was well worth my while to have taken fo longa 
voyage; though I was immediately to return home again, and rea 
no other heneftt from it than the feeing what pafled in the laft hours 
of Mrs. Morice. Lam, dear brother, yours moit affe@tionately, 





| J. EVANS? 
On the whole, although there be fcarcely any thing in 
t thefe productions of Atterbury that ferves to illuftrate the 
v grand objects of fcience, yet as an elegant and agreeable 
of amufement, they will be much regarded by all men of tafte, 


, Be 38 they are every where di'tinguifhed by a peculiar delicacy 
“B® of thought, anda mafterly turn of expreffion. 





—_ 


Arr. VII. Av Effay on the Bite of a Mad D.g; in-which the Claim 
jon to Infallibility of the Principal Prefervative Remedies againft the 
) Tee Hydrophobia is examined. By John Berkenhout, M. D. 8vo. 

the 1s. 6d. Baldwin. 


‘ ROM the plainnefs and fimplicity of ftile, and perfpi- 
ais cuity of argument in this pamphlet, it muft prove 
at fe ighly ufeful in the country where inftances of the bite of a 
ne mad dog occur more frequently than in town, and prove 
more fatal, owing to the ignorance of country furgeons and 
apothecaries. But the’ more learned medical practitioner 
will find nothing newin it. The beft received opinions 
however are judicioufly arranged, and all that is known on 
the fubje& is brought into one view. 
Dr. Berkenhout reprobates the ufual cuftom of calling this 
uiforder the hydrophobia, as the dread of water is only one 
‘ymptom, and not aconftant one, nay he affirms that the 
patient rarely has an averfion to water until he finds that it 
ufes convulfion in the attempt to fwallow it. He objeéts 
p helo to the name rabies canina, becaufe the patient generally 
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retains his fenfes to the lait moment. This fa& probably 
gave rife to an article of news in a late morning paper, that 
‘* a perfon bit by a mad dog died raving mad, and what 
‘* was very extraordinary, retained his fenjes to the lafi.” 
Difcarding thefe names, our Author thinks it ought to be 
ranked as a fpecies of angina convulfiva vel fuffocatio, and 
prefers the definition given by Dr. Cullen. He next enu. 

merates the fymptoms which indicate approaching madnefi 
in a dog, which, however, are very equivocal, and little 

liable to be obferved in time. In enumerating the fy mp- 
toms of the diforder in men, he is accurate, and appears to 
write from what he has feen. He rejects the theories former- 
ly advanced concerning the operation of the poifon, and is 
of opinion that the poifonous faliva of the dog is abforbed 
by the capillary lymphatic veins, whofe ramifications expand 
to every part of the furface of the human body; but why it 
remains io long as five or fix weeks without exerting its in- 
fluence, is no more accountable than why the fmall pox does 
not appear until a certain number of days after innocula- 
tion. 

In treating of the cure, he objects with many well-founded 
reafons, to all the medicines hitierie ufed in the cure of the 
diforder, and which have generally pafled for arcana, ve 
ticularly to bathing.. This part of his work we think is the 
moft ufeful. His own modus medendi is the following. 

‘* The perfon bit muft immediately apply his mouth to 
the wound, and continue to fuck it during ten minutes ora 
quarter of an hour, frequently {pitting out, and wathing 
his mouth after each time with water, warm or cold, no 
matter which. If the wound be in a part of his body which 
he cannot reach with his mouth, poflibly he may prevail on 
fome rational friend to do him this kind office; efpecially 
when [I affure him, that it may be done without the leail 
danger. My own fon, then about eight years old, in re- 
turning from fehog], was bit by a-deg in tlie thigh. My 
eldeft daughter being informed of it, without the leaft hef- 
tation, immediately fucked the wound. She had heard me 
fay it might be done with fafety. The dog was certainly 
not mad; but I relate the {tory i in yuttice to her affectionate 
intrepidity, which in a young girl was fomewhat extraordi- 
nary.—The wound being wiped dry with lint or tow, It 
two drachms of mercurial ointment be rubbed into it, and 
let the part be then covered by a bliftering plafter fomewhzt 
Jonger thah the wound. As: foon as a bladder is perceived 
to have rifen under the plaiter, raife the edge of it, end let 
out the lymph: and, in order to keep it running, let it b 


daily drefied, during fourteen days or longer, with an ws 
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ment compofed of equal parrs of emplaftrum veficatorium, 
and unguentum ceruleum fortius. p. 1. melted together ina 
very gentle heat. Let adrachm of mercurial ointmeat be 
rubbed into the forepart of the legs of the patient every 
other night, and on the night intervening let him take a 
bolus, compofed of three or four grains of calomel, fix 
grains of camphire, and a drachm of conferve of rofes. If 
any figns of falivation fhould appear, it muft be checked by 
a dav or two’s fufpenfion, and a dofe of Glauber’s falts.”’ 
The hydrophobia Dr. Berkenhout confiders as incurable. 
He is however, difpofed to trv the effe&ts of intoxication, 
although he gives no reafon whereon to found any fuppofi- 
tion of fuccets from a remedy fo ftrange. This treatife well 
deferves perufal by country practitioners, as it combats 
prejudices which have fent many unhappy creatures to an 


untimely grave. : 





= 


Art. VIIL. An Hiforical Vie-v of the State of the Unitarian Doe- 

trine and Worfhip, from the Reformation to our ovwn Times, With 

| fome Account of the Obftructions which it has met with at dif- 

ferent Periods. By Theophilus Lindiey, A. M. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
| boards, John/‘on. 


: VERY thing in nature exifts in the individual claffes, 
or arrangements ; general and abttracted ideas are the 


. productions, and exift only in human, and perhaps other 
i. minds. This power of abftraftion, which leads to the 
if contemplation of all thofe fublime-ideas which are fo pleaf- 
10 ng to the comprehenfive nature of our fouls, is neverthe- 
ch leis the plentiful fource of perplexity and error.  Paffing 
on beyond the limits of nature, men have extended their no- 
lly tions derived from material objects into infinity, an abyfs, 
ait perhaps the creature of their own imagination, and con- 
t. verted general ideas of their own formation into phyfical 


caufes, and even into living agents whofe exiftence- is 
i- HB eternal, 

From the days of Plato to the prefent, metaphyficians 
have been employed in vain attempts to fcan fubjects utterly 
beyond their comprehenfion. From certain mytterious pro- 
perties in the number three, and fram the contemplation 
of the three leading principles or powers of the human 
mind, wifdom, efficacy, and will, Plato conceived, or 
adopted an idea of a trinity of gods, or of divine perfons in 
the fame godhead; and the demiurgus of that philofo- 
pher is the fame with the Jogos or rea/on, or word -of tle fa- 
cred fcriptures, by which God made the world, Hence 
Lord Bolingbroke after tracing the influence of the antient 
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{chools on the fyftem of revealed religion, affirms that 
chriftianity is nothing elfe than a mixture of Platoni/m and 
Fudaifm: and, certain chriftian divines have derived the 
creeds of churches with refpe& to the trinitv, from the fame 
origin, at the fame time that they affirm, no fuch doctrine 
is to be found either im exprefs terms, or by tair conttruc- 
tion in the facred fcriptures. 

The reigning philofophy never failing to influence the 
tenets of religion, the fyitem of Sir Ifaac Newton, which 
fuppofes the exiftence of one free and eteinal firit mover or 
cauie, revived, in the beginning of the prefent century the 
fe&t of Arian in this country: and chriflian divjnes, im- 
proving, as they conceived, on the religious theory of the 

hiloiopher, rejeéted Arianifm itfelfas derogatory io the ui- 
divided majefty’ and power of the eternal and individual 
ONE; JEHOVAH who made, and governs the world. 

The Reverend Theophilus Lindfey, whofe candeur and 
fincerity are proved to the world by his feceflion from the 
eftablifhed church, and refignation of his ecclefiaftic prefer- 
ment, ina fmall tract, not Jong ago publifhed, in the way 
of dialogue, endeavoured to thew, from the holy f{criptures, 
that one Almighty Father of the Univerfe is the only God 
of Chriftians. And a fecond part, we are informed is in- 
tended to follow, in which in the fame familiar manner, all 
the paflaces of fcripture, fuppofed to favour the worthip of 
Jefus Chrift, and of the Holy Spirit, will be confidered. 

In the: work, now under review, which was undertaken 
with a view to ferve the fame defign, continual opportuni- 
ties have offered themfelves of commenting on different 

ortions of the facred writings which relate to this great fub- 
je&t: fo that itis a mixture of Aifforical facts with facred 
erticifm, the former intended to difplay the number, the 
piety, and virtue of the Unitarians; the latter td prove the 
truth, juftnefs, or orthodoxy of their opinions. After a 
preface of confiderable length, containing fundry explana- 
tions, apologies, and controverfies, Mr. Lindfey gives 2 
ftate of the Unitarian Doétrine at the beginning of the re- 
formation, and of the violent means ufed in England to 
fupprefs it. He next gives a view of the worthip of Jesvs 

CuristT by Socinus and his followers, and afterwards _pailes 

on to the ftate of the Unitarian Doétrine in the reign of 

Queen Exvizasetu and of the Sruarrs, and enquires 

into the caufe of the great filence concerning the divine 
unity during this period. He continues the ftate of the 

Unitariah Do@rine and Worthip in the latt and the prefent 

century, and expatiates fully on fome circumftances favour- 


able-of late years to the progrefs of the do€trine of Divi 
Unr- 
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Uniry. Here he infifts on the benefit accruing to the 
caufe of truth, from an open defence and maintenance of 
it: and particularly on fome recent public deciarations in 
favour of the Unitarian Do&rine and Worthip, by an 
open and avowed feparation from the worfhip of the Church 
of England. He defcribes the firtt rife of the church of 
unitarian chriftians aifembling at the chapel in Effex-ftreet, 
and gives an account of the feceffion of Dr. Robertfon, of 
Dr. John Jebb, of Dr. Chambers, of Mr. Tyrrwhit of 
Cambridge, of Mr. Evanfon, of Mr. Maty, of Mr. Herries, 
of Dr. Diiney his colleague, and laftly of an Unitarian 
Society of Chriitians at Montrofe in Scotland. Of this 
fociety his account ts curious and interefting. 

‘ Iti. oten matter of furprite and concern to many, that whilft 
our brethren and fellow fubjects, the clergy of the church of 
Scotland, prefent us continually with ingenious and learned 
treatifes on natural philofophy, mathematics, hiftory, philology, 
kc. nothing whatloever is produced or tvanfpires from that part of 
our ifland, whicn tends to retorm their theological fyitem, or to 
open the eyes of the common people on the grand fubject of the Di- 
vine Unity; who, at this day, are got no farther than what John 
Knox and the Divines of that time taught them from Calvin; and 
though both thefe were truly great men, and eminent refotmers, the 
fate of Servetus is a melancholy monument of the darknefs and in- 
tolerance of the church that adheres totheir fentiments. 

* Liberal, rational, and truly excellent Divines, there are 
many, we are perfuaded, among them; who, although uneafy 
under their fubfertptions at entrance into the Miniftry, endeavour 
filently, in their private departments, and parifhes, to correct and 
quality the rigour of the received orthodoxy. In doing this, they 
have a great advantage over the minifters of the church of England, 
in not being bound to make ufe of forms of prayer_and invocation, 
which they difapprove ; and may therefore remain in their refpec- 
tive fituations without fuch a degree of felf-condemnation. And 
trom the fecret light diffufed by fuch worthy perfons, we may hope 
it will be found, that multitudes will be prepared to difciaim the 
worfhip of any other perfon as God, but the God and Father of 
our Lord Jefus Chrift, the omnipotent Creator and Governor of 
the univerfe ; whenever that Great Truth is plainly and properly 
held forth, and recommended to them. ° 

* Under this general {tate of things, in that country, it gives pe- 
culiar fatisfaction to behold rifing among them, a jociety of pro- 
felled, unitarian chriftians, fuch as never before appeared there. 

* It took its rife from a * perfon engaged in fecular affairs; but 
who notwithitanding has found time to accomplifh himfelf in dif- 
ferent parts of literature, and particularly in every thing tending to 
lluftrate the facred writings ; and with this view chiefly, has amaticda 
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* Mr. William Chriftie, Jun. Merchant at Montrofe. 
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large well chofen library, fuch as feldom falls to the lot of a private 
rion. 

© One much lefs qualified than this gentleman, may eafily pro. 
vide himfelf with ufeful printed difeourfes, and fuitable precom- 

fed forms of prayer, by which a chriftian audience may be edi- 
fied ; and may {till follow his worldly occupation fix days, while on 
the Lord’ s day he officiates as a chriftian minifter; where one of 
greater learning and abilities cannot be procured. 

* The unreformed condition of the whole chrilftian world, in the 

int of God’s true wotthip, will, it is probable, make it more and 
more neceflary for private chrittians to have reeourte to fuch expe. 
dients of gathering congregations among themfelves, with whom 
to join in worthip. For vait bodies of men reform flow ly. In the 
mean time, it js the duty of individuais, not to wait for their 
movements, but quictly to do the work for. themfelves, * where 
they cannot with a fafe confcience frequent the eftablifhed worthip ; 
which perhaps is the only way by which a general reformation in 
fuch important points can be effected, 

* Mr. Ch iftie at Montr-/e, was happy, when he found it neceffary 
to withdraw from the worfhip of the eitablifhed church, to jind 
others in the place, of the like unttarian fentiments with himielf. 
‘There is a fhort account which the fociety gives of itielf, by way 
of preface to a collection of hymns for their ufe; which is here 
given at length. 

** The following collection of Hymns and Pfalms, was made (as 
** the + title page expreiles it) for the ufeof the Unitarians in Eo- 
** gland; and in particular, tor the accomodation of the Unitarian 
** congregation, at Eticx-ftreet chapel, in the Strand, London; 
** over which Mr. Lindiey, late Vicar of Catterick in Yorkshire, 
** prefides. His refignation of his church-preferment was followed 
‘¢ by that of the learned Mr. Jebb of Cambridge; and by that of 
** the Rev. Mr. Evanion of Tewkefbury, another fufferer for the 
** fake of confcience, although his cafe is not fo generally known 
*¢ with us asthat of his two brethren. Thus within this lait halt 





_ * There is fomething fo weighty, and fo truly apoftolical in Dr. 
Priefiley’s ‘* exhortation to all wzitarians, whether they be men- 
** bers of the eftablifhed church, or of any fociety of Diffenters,” 
contained in one of his valuable praétical traéts, that I would here 
earneitly recommend it tagvery one’s perufal. It is in the laft edi- 
tion, printed at Birmingham, 1782, of his ** Appeal to the ferious 
“+ and candid Profetiors of Chriftianity,” p. 27 to 30. The whole 
of this little book is invaluable, and fhould be in the hands of every 
chriftian. 

+ The title runsthus: “* A Collection of Hymns and Pfalms for 
* public worfhip; firft publifhed for the ufe of Unitarians in Ex 
** gland, and now reprinted, with a Supplement, for the Ufe ot 
*¢ the Unitarian Society, Montrofe. The hour cometh, and now 1s 
*¢ avben the true wor fhippers Stall xorfbip the Father in Spirit and in 
¢ truth: for the Father feeketh fuch to wor Joip bi ‘m —Jesus.” Dun: 


dee; Printed forthe Proprictors. 1783. 
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fcore of years, we have feen, even in thefe times of diffipation 
and degeneracy, three * clergymen of learning, knowledge, and 
virtue, refien their preferments, and caft themfelves upen the 
providence of God, rather than continue to officiate m a church 
where unfcriptural articles of taith were impofed, and unicrip- 
tural forms of worfhip made ufe of. 

«© From motives of a like kind with thofe that actuated the refpec- 
able and worthy gentlemen before mentioned, feveral of the 
members that now compofe the Unitarian fociety of Montroie, 
found themfelves under a neceflity of departing from the different 
feéts and parties they formerly belonged to, Fully convinced, 
that the God and Father of our Lord Jefus Chrift, is alone the 
only living and true God, they deemed it highly incongruous to 
remain any -longer in thofe religious focietics, where, befides 
this God and Father, two other perfons, or intelligent agentes 
were acknowledged as the fupreme God, and equal with the Fa- 
ther in every re{pect. 

‘* For fome time they were deprived of the benefit of public 
worfhip; until, at laft, becoming acquainted with one another's 
fituation and fentiments, they judged it expedient to affemble to- 
pether for the performance of this neceflary duty.—This thort 
preface does not afford room, either to enter into a defence of 
their own opinions, or a confutation of thole of their opponents : 
this was done at coni:derabie length in a feries of ditcourtes, that 
were delivered when the fociety was made public. 

“ To Mr. Lindfey’s collection, it has been thought proper to add 
a fupplement, copied from Dr. Watts’s Pfalms and Hymns, with 
fome {mall variations and tranfpofitions. From the compofitions 
of this pious writer, the greatcit part of Mr. Lind{ey’s colleétion 
is alfo taken. At the time Dr. Watts wrote thefe devotional 
pieces, he was afigid Trinitarian; and, of confequence, forme 
of his pfalms, and a great many ef-his hymns, are fo tirongl 
marked with the pecularities of that fyitem, that they are altoge- 
ther unfit to be ufed in an Unitarian congregation. Before his 
death, however, the Doctor faw reafon to moderate his {enti- 
ments ; and in fome of his lait publications, expreffed himf{eif 
in fuch a doubttul, hefitating manner; and found himielf oblig- 
ed, trom his natural candeur, to make fuch conceffions to the 
Unitarians, and to approach fo near their fyftem, that he loft 
his credit confiderably with fome of the friends cf pretended or- 
thodoxy.”” 

‘In a letter from Montrofe, dated March 13, 1783, are the follow. 


ing particulars relating to this Society. 


“ 


ee | 


‘3 


** Our Society has now been of about eighteen months ftanding, 
For feveral months after its commencement, we kept cur meet- 
ings in a great meafure private; admitting few fpectators. 
But about the middle of the lait fummer, it was made 
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* * Mr. Evanfon underwent a profecution for making altera- 
tions in the liturgy. In this refpect his cafe was different from 
that of his two reverend brethren.” 


* accefhble 
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** acceffible to all without exception. We adminiter the Lord’s 
** fupper the firit Lord’s day of every month, in a plain aud in ple 
*‘ form. As there are feveral Antipedobatitis amongit us, every 
** member ot our Society has itin his option, tou baptize bis ch} 
** dren when young, or to defer that ceremony uil they arrive at 
“¢ years ot difcretion. We auinit a'ike Arians una Sx cinians, leave 
** ing every one to judge and determine jor bimielr as to the pre. 
*¢ exifience, &c. but we are all fixed and determined concern ye 
* the Divine Unity, and the iupreme Godhead, and un qualied 
** dignity of the Father.” 

It is not our intention to enter minutely into the fubie t 
in difpute between Mr. Lindiey and the T rinitaiians, We 
fhall only obferve that it is a fubjeét quite beyond hunien 
comprehenfion, and that the eternal exiiience of the trininy 


y 
is not more inconceivable than the eterna! exrilence of ons 
God. Naya plurality of Gods, if we were to be guided in 
our reafonings merely by natural analogies, could n ‘ 
fhewn to be either abfurd or wholly improbable. The in- 


ference we draw is, thata belief in the trinity, is as confiiient 
with a fpirit of found philofophy, asa belie! in one Gen, 
The manner of its exiftence, the mode in which three dif- 
ferent beings may be united in efience, yet diftinguiihed by 

articular functions, fo to fpeak, in the fulfillment of the 

lans that are harmonioufly agreed on by the whole, cannot 
- efcape human penetration. Yet the more we confider 
the interminable varieties and poffibilities of exittence, and 
the,more we contemplate our own weakneis, we fhall be the 
readier to believe on divine teftimony, what to human views 
may feem incomprehenfible; and while we give to rea lon 
the things that are reafons, to yield in like manner, to fa:ih 
the things that are faiths. And as there are manifold texts 
of fcripture that prima facie, aflert the exiftence of three per- 
fons in the godhead, we afient entirely to that doétrine. 

We allow at the fame time that Mr. Lindfey maintains 
the contrary opinion with ability and candour, and with 
zeal unmixed with acrimony. The hiftorical faéts and the 
reafonings which he records, cannot but appear curious to 
all fuch as wifh to know what has paffled, and now pafles in 
the world, on a point of fo fublime a nature; the diverfitv of 
opinions thathave been entertained about it, the warm paffions 
it has excited, and the fingular events to which it has fome- 
times given occafion, in whatever light they look upon the 
chriftian religion. But to thofe who believe that religion to 
come from God, they will appear not only curious, but of 
the higheft importarice. 
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Art. IX. Divine Revela‘ion Impartial and Univerfal : or an Humble 
Attempt ‘o defend Chrif a@uity upon Rational Principles, againft the 
Infidelity and Scept fn of the Age: qurth Notes, containing Obferva- 
tions upon mott of the capital and dittinguifhed Unbelievers of 
the prefent Times, fuch as Hume, Voltaire, Kaynal, Gibbon ; 
and invettigating and affizning the mott probable Caufes of this 
Infidelity. By the Rev. John Bennet, Curate of Sc. Mary’s 
Mancheiter. 8vo. 3s. boards. Cadell. 


HE moft formidable obje&tion to the truth of chrifti- 

anity is, perhaps, its want of univerfality. There is 
in mankind a difpofition to reafon from analogy, or what 
fume philotophers have called an analogical faculty. By 
this principle we naturally extend the laws with which we 
are acquainted over ail nature, and in like manner imagine 
the Divine Being muit obferve the fame condué to all his 
creatures. A contrary conduct we are apt to charge with 
injuftice, without opening our eyes to the comprehenfive 
pians of providence, which out of feeming evil produces the 
ereateft poflible good. It was the apparent partiality of the 
chriftian fyftem, its being addreffed to*certain natures and 
defcriptions of men, rather than to the whole race of man, 
that firft alarmed the liberal mind of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, and led him to deifm. . Others have avowed fimilar 
fentiments. The moft diftinguifhed fcepticks triumph in 
the argument that a contracted and partial difpenfation 1s ut- 
terly unworthy the common parent and fupreme governor 
of the world. While they allow the purity of the doétrines 
of the gofpel, they contend that chri/fianity is as old as the 
creation. ea bane 

In the prefent century, and, particularly of late years, the 
ingenious and liberal among chriftian divines, have been at 
great pains to foften thofe narrow doctrines that gave offence 
to cultivated and candid minds, and to fhew thatthe chriftian 
difpenfation is not contraéted and partial, but univerfally be- 
nevolent, merciful, and juft. On this fublime fubje& much 
ingenuity has been difplayed as well as learning. But among 
the numerous apologifts for the chriftian faith, we have not 
for fome time paft found a-more ingenious, learned, and 
candid reafoner than Mr. Bennet. 

His work is an attempt to obviate the capital obje&tions to 
chriftianity, by proving that the uniform, unvarying pian 
of the deity has been the diffufion of religious information 
and happinefs to all the people and ages of the world; that 
if his mode of doing this, as well as the nature, the degree, 
and extent of the revelations he hath vouchfafed may have 
varied, and confequently have had the appearance of partia- 
lity, yet this mode and thefe revelations will be found on in- 


quiry 
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oy to have been the beft accommodated to the times and 
eafons in which they have been given, and the difpofitions 
of mankind to receive them, in different ages, countries, and 
circumitances, upon the principle of that free-will, free- 
agency and choice which conftitute the very eflence of in- 
telligent creation. In illuftrating this fubieét, the Author 
fupports his own aflertions and reafonings by the authorities 
of refpectable and numerous guides, without whom, he de- 
clares, he would never have prefumed to traverfe fuch unex- 
lored and folitary paths. He has accordingly fubjoined to 
Fig text manifold notes, which throw confiderable light on 
his fubje&, and which fhew that his reading has been very 
extenfive. From a furvey of antient as well as modern na- 
tions he proves that the grand moral doctrines of chrittianity 
have been very generally diffufed by means of  tradi- 
tion. In many countries the chriftian religion may 
have been planted, although the precious and immortal feed 
of the gofpel has been choaked and over-run with the weeds 
of ignorance and fuperitition. Many nations, it is certain, 
which have received chriftianity, have fo debafed it witha 
mixture of their own traditions, that but a very dubious re- 
femblance of its original air is vifible amongft them. 

But many nations he confeffes ftill fit in darknefs, or as 
he calls it, a comparative darknefs. He gives many reafons 
for this, and infifts much on the bad example of chriftians 
which hangs as a dead weight on their doétrines, Granting 
however, favs he, what never can be proved, that the deity 
did not intend the common and external communication of 
chriftianity to be univerfal, ftill the redeemer may be the 
medium of happinefs, and the inftrument of falvation to 
many people and nations who never heard of his name. 
‘© He i by his reftoring power, he unites, he recon- 
ciles to heaven, even the moit dark and uninformed people, 
whofe hearts will at all affimilate with deity, and who poileis 
but a fpark of that celeftial fpirit which afcends to the 
fkies.”" 

Having expatiated on that ity of happinefs which is 
adapted to the infinitely various fentiments, feelings, and 
fituations of the creatures of God, he thus proceeds, 

* Let us now enter fully into the theory of this diftinction ob- 
fervable in the providential diftribution of bleffings, and jufiity, 
as much as pofhble, the wonderful ways of heaven to mankir¢. 
Let us examine whether fuch a difference be only the arbitrars 
appointment of Deity, or whether it doth not neceflarily {pring 
from the permiflion of free agency ; whether it doth not, in 4 
very great degree, conftitute the nature of a probationary ftate, 
and be not neceflary to the peace, the order, the happineis, and 
goverament of the world. a 

et 
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‘ Let us begin with the difparity which prevails in external 
bieiiags : this mutt ftrike the mott fuperficial and carelefs * obfer- 
ver. In a natural light, what a + difference may be obferved in 
men’s capacities, judgments, memories, genius, jagacity, and pe- 
petration : what amazing gradations exift in the feale from a Ba- 
con, a Boyle, a Newton, and a Locke, to thofe whofe abili- 
ties fearcely are fulficient for the elements of knowledge, 
or the outlines of improvement ? And in a civil view, how quick- 
ly fome are raifed ; how many are even dorm to the fummit ofa 
throne, at leaft, in a fplendid palace, have every elegance and 
lusury of life ; while others, by inceflant toil, fcarcely can pro- 
cure the neceflaries of fubfittence, and depend, when ficknefs or 
misfortune come, on the precarious and fcanty alms of an unpity- 
ing world? An equality of condition, had it been ordained, 
could not have long fubiifted. The moderation, the induftry, 





“ae 


* ¢ See Difquifition on feveral Subjects, lately publifhed by 
Soame Jenyns, Efq; where this idea is mofl. ingenioufly pur- 
fued. 

+ ‘** It is true, indeed,” ‘fays an able writer) ‘* there are de- 
“ srees of perfection in the creatures, and God is not equally 
‘“ good to all. Thofe creatures which are of more noble and ex- 
“ cellent natures, and to which he hath communicated more de- 
“ grees of perfection, they partake more of his goodnefs, and are 
“ more glorious initances of it. But every creature partakes of 
the divine goodnefs in a certain degree, and according to their 
nature and capacity of it. God, if he pleafed, could have made 
nothing but immortal fpirits, and he could have made as many 
of theie as there are individual creatures of all forts in the 
“world. But it feemed good to the wife Architect to~ make fe- 
veral ranks and orders of being, and to diiplay his power, 
and goodnefs, and wifdom in all imaginable variety of creatures, 
all which thould be good in their kind, though far fhort of the 
perfection of angels and immortal ipirits. 

“ He that will build an houfe for all ufes and purpofes, of 
“which a houfe is capable, cannot make it all foundation, and 
“ great beams and pillars ; muit not fo contrive it, as to make 
“it all rooms of ftate and entertainment ; but there mutt of ne- 
ceflity be in it meaner materials, rooms, and offices for feveral 
ufes and purpofes, which, however inferior to the reft in dig- 
mity and degree, do yet contribute to the beauty and advantage 
“of the whole. Soin this great frame of the world, it was fit 
there fhould be variety and different degrees of perfection in the 
feveral parts of it? and this is fo far from being an impeach- 
ment of the wifdom or goodnefs of him that made it, that it 
isan evidence of both ; for the meaneit of all God’s creatures 
“is good, contidering the nature and rank of it; and the end 
“ for which it was deligned ; and we cannot imagine how it could 
“have been ordered or better framed, though we can eafily tell 
* how it might have been worie, &c. Till. Ser. fol. vol. LI. 
* p. 685.” 

the 
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the virtues of fome ; the extravagance, the idlenefs, and vices of 
others, would have deranged fuch a fyftem, and produced a revo- 

lution. This variety of bleffings is appointed, we juftly reaton 

by the great fupreme Director and Parent of the world. But, if 
all mankind had been originally placed on one common level, i 
would foon have taken place. The induftry, the moderat: on, 

the virtues of fome, and the indolence, the luxury, the vices of 
others would have fpeedily created the important diftinction. Oy 
the principles of freedom it is, therefore, unavoidable, and fprings 

from the neceflary mode of our exiflence. But the Deity himéfelt 
hath very wifely appointed it, in the order of his providence, as 
a fource of happinefs, and a principle of enjoyment to his intel. 
ligent creatures. Society is the medium of our moft valuable com. 
forts; and every reflecting perfon will acknowledge, that, in a 
folitary ttate, even with the greatett bleflings, we fhould pine un- 
blefled. We feel the frongeit inftinét for fociety. We are formed 

for its * enjoyments: but a focial life could not pothbly exit 
without fubordination ; fubordination without a variety of ranks ; 

nor would mankind be happy in their different departments, fitw- 
ations, and ranks, without difference of fentiment, which necet- 
farily fprings from a difference of allotment, views, and educa- 
tion. Such a variety, in fhort, is abfolutely neceflary to the 
peace, the government, the prefervation of the world, according 
to the prefent conftitution of things, eftablifhed by a God, whote 
wifdom is infinite, and whofe goodnefs is immenfe. If all had 
an equal advantage, or eminence of capacity, or + fortune, who 
muft fubmit to the drudgeries of lite, to the tilling of the earth, 

the reaping of its fruits, “the adminiftering to our conftant and ma- 
nifold neceflities, or to ¢ thofe other interior mechanical employ- 
ments, which, however low or trifling in themfelves, are neceilary 
to the world. The philofophic mind would ’be ill fitted for theie 
inferior occupations ; and the labourer would be wretched, who, 
with feelings as refined, fentiments as enlarged, and knowledge 
as increafed, as can even be poflefled by the higheft of his bre: 
thren, muft yet condefcend to the degrading, and very humilitating 
office of attending to their wants. Happily, however, providen- 
tially indeed, the views, the knowledge, and the feelings of men 
are fuited to their ftate ; and the cottage is not without fome pri- 
vate comforts denied to the throne. Perhaps, indeed, more poie- 


nant forrows clutter upon || greatnefs, and invade its repofle, 
than 





* See Foft. Obferv. in a Voy. round the World, fol. vol. Ill. 
- 338. 
f Nich. Conf. vol. 1. p. 117. 
} Very appolite to this fubject is the reafoning of St. Paul con- 
cerning the different members of the body. 1 Cor. xii. 14. 
| Nqnenim gaze neque confularis 
Summovet lictor miferos tumultus 
Mentis, & curas.laqueata circum 


Tecta volantes. 
Hor. Od. lib. 2. od. 16. 
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than ever fafien apon the poor man’s evening pillow, or prey upon 
his thoughts by day. This is the circumftance (I mean the hu- 
man feelings being fuited to + their ftate) which fo amazingly 
connects, preferves, fupports the fabric of fociety, and harmonizes 
all the orders of the creation. On any other plan, the fuppofition 
I mean, of an equality in bleflings, there would be nothing but 
diforder, quarrels, and confufion; a continual competition, who 
fhould obey, or who be obeyed. The world would no longer be, 
fo immediately as it is, a probationary ftate ; and the exercife 
of many of the Chriftian virtues would neceflarily be fufpended ; 
charity, moderation, fymyathy in the rich, and, in the poor, con- 
tentment, induftry, and refignation. And then as to the * difference 
in religious bleifings, it inevitably fprings and arifes from ‘the 
other. If men muft be born, as neceflary to the peace and order 
of the world, with different capacities ; if fome be placed in the 
hicheft ranks, and others in the loweft ; if fome be fituated in a 
reformed Chriftian country, and others live under a variety of 





Senec. c. 26. Confof. ad Polybium. Magna fervitus eft magna 
furtuna, &c. 

+ The fame fentiment happily prevails with regard to fituation. 
Men, in general, are not only reconciled, but even much at- 
tached to their native foil, whatever may be its comparative in- 
conveniencies. Dr. Reinold Forfter tells us, ‘* that the Savages, 
“on the frozen extremities of the globe, think themfelves happy 
“ and even happier than the moft civilized nation ; and every in- 
“ dividual of them is- fo well fatisfied wich his condition, that 
“not even a with is left in his breaft for the leaft alteration.” 
Foit. Obf. in a Voy. round the World, vol. III. fol. p. 302. 
Letters on Iceland. Obf. made in the Voyage of Jofeph Banks, 
Efg; letter 6, p. 83. ees 

* After all” (fays an ingenious reafoner) ‘ is it not ftill 
“ perplexing that religious advantages fhould be fo unequally dif- 
“tributed ?—-No: for, like thofe of nature and fortune, they 
“are the free gifts of God, who, for reafons unknown to us, 
hath decreed that happinefs fhould depend on other circumftan- 
ces independent of perfonal merit, though this, imperfe& as it 
always is, will be chiefly regarded. Indeed, if it be reconcile- 
able with the attributes of the Deity to have conftituted difte- 
rent ranks of beings, what caufe can be afligned, why thofe of 
the fame rank fhould not be diftinguifhed from each other ? It 
is difficult to conceive how things could have been ordered 
otherwife. Were revelation univerial, it would {till be unequal, 
unlefs you will require in allthe fame capacity to underftand, 
and difpofition to examine it. Extravagant demand! which 
fuits with no fyftem, which limits the exertions of divine good- 
nefs, and, by overturning the regular gradation and dependence 
of things, annihilates every bletling derived from that fource.” 
Main. Serm. p. 96.—Secker’s Serm. vol. IV. difc. 8.—See the 
very fame train of thought very ingenioufly purfued in Young’s 
Defence of Revel. vol. II. p. 222, &c. 
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* governments, laws, and inititutions, where defpotifin, bigotry, 
and fuperilition reign, where the monarch gives the word of 
command, which, at once, fhall enflave the body and mind, or 
where abiolute ignorance knows no laws, and fubmits to no re- 
ftraints; if, in thort, the world muft be what it is; and, unlefs 
the Almighty would entirely alter the prefent eflablifhed form and 
conflitution of things ; adifference in the perception, knowledge, 
and improvement of moral and religious bletlings neceflarily arites 
from the already prevailing and eitablifhed difference in the na. 
tural external world. Greater abilities are better calculated for 
the refinements of invettigation, and the office of difcovery ; 
higher rank fuppofes, of courfe, fuperiority of education, and 
greater leifure for profecuting every fpecies of improvement, reli- 
gious, as well as matural or civil, And in a Chriftian country, 
where the mind is releafed from the thackles of flavery, and the 
{till deeper bondage of iguorance or fuperitition ; where exccl- 
lent forms of difcipline are inflituted, and inquiry is carried on 
with liberality and eafe, the inhabitants have certainly better 
opportunities for “* growing in the grace and knowledge of their 
** God,” and finally ** becoming + wife unto falvation.” . Religi- 
rious, therefore, as well as natural and civil ciftinctions, necef- 
farily muft fubfift: they are unavoidable in fociety, and, equally 
with the other, the very foul and effence of a probationary fiate. 
Before they can be altered, or entirely difannulled, we mutt con- 
ctive a new form, and mode, and fyftem of creation ; and who- 
ever cenfures them, cenfures the great Architect and Framer of the 


~ 





* For he amazing influence which climate, government, laws, 
‘&c. have in forming the femiments and.manners of a people, fee 
Helv. on Man.—Mr. Hume’s Effavs on Nation. Chara¢t.—Mor- 
tefq. Spir. of Laws.—Ferguf. Eff. on Civ. Societ.—Abbe Chape’s 
Acc. of a Tour to Siberia. The two latter very able and duiiin- 

uifhed writers, feem to refolve this wonderful. influence chietly 
anto the force of climate; the others are of opinion, that morul 
caufes of education, government, Jaws, and police have a greater 
effect. Wilfon, in his ingenious effays on this fubject, feems, 
ina very forcible manner, to have reconciled thefe contemding 
partics. Beyond the tropics, ‘he apprehends, that the human cha- 
racter may be more formed by the power of climate, which, in fuch 
a fituation is prodigious, than by all other’ united caufes. da 
amore temperate regions, he duppofes, that the moral caufes ix 
finitely preponderate over the natural, and .account for the cu: 
tinction. His fyftem is ingenious, and his arguments appear 1° 
lid and conclufive.—I have nothing more to do with thefe clafl- 
ing theories, than only to obferve, that, on whatever fide the 
truth may be, the difference exifts and fupports the fentiment main 
tained in thefe obferyations. 


. x 
‘* Among the edufes which forwarded the growth of mori 


“ corruptions was the want of laws, and .of regular government. 
Main. Serm..p. 327. 
> 2 Tim. ur 15. 
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univerfe, and virtually declares that fuch a fabric might have 
been better contrived and conitructed ; and that it bears upon its 
very face, moft indifputable marks of defect and impertection. 
But ** * who art thou, O man, that replieft againit God.” 
Search more minutely into the counfels of providence, and thy 
arrogant complaints muit be changed into the raptures of aftonifh- 
ment and veneration. 

The idea of the millennium being in all probability pre- 
ceded by fome univerfal empire {wallowing up the reftt 
is ingenious and not improbable. At the firft advent 
of the Meffiah the Roman government extended over the 
known world. : 

We would recommend to the ingenious writer to be 
more attentive to the graces of itile and compofiti- 
on. The extreme length of fome of his fentences is not 
only offenfive to the ear, but inconfiftent with perfpi- 
cuity, the chief quality in all difcourfes addreffed to the 
underftanding. The 12th, 13th, and greater part of the 
14th page of his preface form one fentence. He alfo 
falls ya into a redundancy of epithets and an im- 

roper ufe of adverbs. 4 fatal and unhappy combination : 
hard/bips and rigours: radiant [plendours : indifference and 
coldnefs: ‘Thefe and fimilar tautologies are excufable in 
converfation, or in difcourfe addrefled to an audience from 
the mouth of a fpeaker. It is otherwife with written com- 
pofition, where there is ng-occafion for guarding againft 
the chance of one word having efcaped the attention or 
the eye of the Reader by the addition of another, and 
where concifenefs is the chief elegance, as_perfpicuity is 
the moft eflential quality. There is nothing that gives 
greater elegance and harmony to compofition than an ac- 
curate and proper ufe of adverbs and conjunétions. Thete 
are in reality (whatever Mr. Horne may have urged to the 
contrary) the chief links that bind together the different 
branches of difcourfe. The improper ufe of thefe con- 
neftives is clumfy, and repngnant indeed, to that accuracy 
of reafoning which forms the great excellency of didaétic - 
compofition. Having obferved that the uniform, unvary- 
ng plan of the Deity hath been the diffufion of religious 
information and happinefs to all the people and ages of 
the world, our Author fays ‘* his mode of doing this, 
as well, dikewi/e, as the nature of the revelations, &c. Now 
Where is the ufe of the adverb /ikewi/e ? Is it not fuperflu- 
ousand aukward? Thefe remarks are not intended to ex- 
pole or depreciate a work for which we profefs a very high 
teem ; but as hints to the candid and ingenious Author 





* Rom. 1X. 20. + P. 160. 


Exg. Rev. Vor. II. Sept. 1783. Q to 
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to fubmit to the tafk of watching over the excefles of hig 
pen, and cloathing his excellent fentiments in unexcepti- 
onable language, 


Art. X. The Hiffory of Women from the earlieft Antiquity to the 
prefent Time. By William Alexander, M. D. Second Edit. 8vo, 
2 vols. 12s. Dhily. 


HE Author informs us that this work was com. 

pofed folely for the amtfement and inftruéction of 
the fair fex, and that, in order to render it more intellj- 
gible, he has ftudied the utmoft plainnefs and fimplicity of 
Janguage.. As he was perfuaded that nothing would be 
lefs attended to by the fex than a long lift of writers on 
his margin, he has entirely omitted all authorities, and 
contented himfelf with fometimes interweaving into his 
text the names and fentiments of fuch inguirers as have 
more peculiarly elucidated the fubjects he was inveftigating, 
He recommends not his work to the learned, as they mutt 
have met with every anecdote related in it4, but to the ge- 
nerality of the fair fex, who {pend mo” of their idle hours 
in poring over novels and romances. He wifhes they would 
{pare a part of this time to look into the hiftory of their 
own fex, which would be no irrational amufement, and 
which would, at the fame time be a gratification of a very 
natural curiofity. 

In the prefent edition, he acknowledges that fome obfer- 
vations which he thought exceptionable, have been expung- 
ed, that feveral hiftorical anecdotes have been added, that 
fome difference has been made in the arrangement, and that 
every poffible attention. has been paid to the language. He 
hopes that therefore this edition may deferve better of the 
public than the former one ; and adds, that he waits with 
anxiety its impartial decifion. Thus farthe Author has hint- 
ed coneerning himfelf : but it is the bufinefs of criticifin to 
examine with a ftri€t eye, his views and pretenfions. 

That the fair fex may be more rationally, and agreeably 
entertained by the perufal of the work befgre us, than by 
poring over romances and novels muft be admitted. For 
although it difcovers not any of thefe general, grand, and 
original views which diftinguifh the productions of profound 
and philofophic minds ; it poffefies the merit of prefenting 
in one view, a variety of information concerning the tex, 
which lay fcattered in a great number of books, both an- 
tient and modern, and not within the compafs of a lady's 
reading. And as the ladies are naturally very curious with 
regard to whatever relates to themfelves as contradiftin- 


guilhed from the men, as they poiiefs more than be 
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meh of what the French call L’E/prit du Corps, this col- 
Je€tion muft appear to them, not a little entertaining. It 
is but juftice, at the fame time, to take notice, that there 
js nothing in this publication, which tends by playing on 
the fancy, and mifleading the judgment of the fair Reader, 
to corrupt the heart. His defign is moral and good. Idle- 
nefs, levity, frivolity, amd vice, are every where reprefent~ 
ed in their real colours : and juft commendations, through- 
out the whole of thefe volumes, are beftowed on the pur- 
fuits of induftry, knowledge, and virtue. Thefe, accord- 
ing to this Writer, have, in -every age, formed the brighteft 
ornament, and the higheit glory of the female charaéter. 
The following extra& will ferve as a fpecimen of the ftile, 
the manner, and the views of this Writer. 

* Should this imperfect attempt, to write the Hiftory of the Fair, 
furvive the prefent, and be read in any future generation, when 
this frivolous mode of female education fall have given place to 
a better, that our readers may then have fome idea of what it 
was towards theclofe of the eighteenth century, we fhall {ketch 
the outlines of it as now practifed in the politeit countries of 
Europe. Among the firft leffons, which a mother teaches her 
daughter, is that important article, according to the modern 
phrafe, of holding up ber head, and learning a proper carriage. 
This begins to be inculcated at the age of three or four at lateft ; 
and is Trenticitty infifted on for many years afterward. When 
the young lady has learned imperfeétly to read her own language, 
and fometimnes even fooner, fhe is fent to a boarding fchool, where 
the is inftructed in the moft flimfey and ufelefs parts of needie- 
work, and left entirely ignorant of thofe which are ufeful and 
neceflary. While fhe is here, fome part of her time is fpent in 
further Jearning to read, either het own language, or the lan- 
guage. of fome neighbouring kingdoms; all which are too fre- 
quently taught without a proper attentionto Grammar or Ortho- 
graphy. Writing, and Arithmetic, likewife employ a part of her 
time ; but thefe, particulary the laft, are only confidered as auxie 
lary accomplifliments, which are not to be carried into life, and 
confequently deferve but little attention. The grand effort is ge- 
nerally made to teach the girl what the woman will relinquifh ; 
fuch as drawing, mufic, and dancing. Thefe, as they are arts 
agreeable to youthful fprightlinefs, often engage the young lady 
fo much, as to make her negle&, or forget every thing elfe. To 


what we have now mentioned are added the modes ot dreffing in 


fafhion. The punétilios of behaving in company. And we are 
ey to fay, that in fome fchools have been introduced matters to 


teach the fafhionable games at cards ; a diffipation, if not a vice, 


which already prevails too much among both fexes, and may perhaps 


‘tilt gan ground by this early imitation. 


*Sucu, with a few trifling variations, is the ¢ommon courfe 
of European education ; a courfe, which feems almoft entirely 
@ileulated to cultivate the perfonal graces, while the care of the 
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head, and of the heart, are little, if at all, attended to; and the 
ufeful duties of domeftic life, but too often turned into ridicule, 
as the obfolete employments of fuch filly women as drawled out 
an infipid exiflence a century or two ago, unacquainted with 
fafhion and with pleafure. Women fo sieninell may be fought 
after to help in trifling away an idle hour; but whatever pro- 
grefs their perfonal charms may make on the paffions, when 
the hours of trifling and of patfion are over, they muft infalli. 
bly be neglected it not defpifed. We would wifh them there- 
fore to contider, that when youth and beauty fhall be no more, 
when the crowd of flatterers and admirers flull have ceafed to 
attend, fomething will then be neceflary to fill up the void, 
and. prevent the peevifhnefs and difguft which the want of fuch 
attendance often occafions ; that the natural fource of this fome- 
thing, is friendfhip, and friendthip cannot fubfift, unlefs it is built 
upon the foundation of reafon and fenfe.’ 

It is not to the generality, or what we fhall call the valgar 
of Readers, of either fex, alone, that this hiftory is fitted 
to afford entertainment as well as acertain degree of in- 
ftruction. The learned will not be difpleafed to find a great 
variety of particulars relating to /Vomankind, felected from 
a great variety of authors, and arranged under the heads of 
1. Female education : 2. The employments and amufe- 
ments of women; 3. The treatment, condition, advan- 
tages, and difadvantages of women in favage and civil life : 
‘4. The character and conduét of women: 5. The influ- 
ence of feiale fociety : 6. Sketches of ceremonies and cuf- 
toms, for the moft part obferved only by women: 7. De- 
licacy and chaftity : 8. Opinions of different nations con- 
cerning women: g. Drefs and ornament * 10 Courtfhip: 
t1. Matrimony: 12. Celibacy: 13. Widowhood. 

An Appendix is fubjoined, containing a fhort view of 
fome of the moft material laws and cuftoms, concerning the 
women of Great Britain. | 

Thefe topics are interefting in themfelves, and, as they 
are treated by Dr. Alexander, they ferve, in many inftan- 
ces, to ijiuftrate the genius and tendency of different laws 
and forms of government, and the progrefs of fociety from 
rudenefs to refinement. 

Concerning the improvements and additions, in this edi- 
tion of the hiftory of women, they are neither many nor 
important. Plainnefs of language, the Author declares 
was always his objeé&t; yet in this edition, he fays, 
that to the language, he has paid every poffible attention. 
We are at a lofs;to underftand what he means by this. 
Does he mean that in this edition the ftyle is more 
fimple and perfpicuous, than in the former one? or that 
hz has departed from his original plan of fimplicity an¢ 
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findied elegance? There is nothing in the work itelf, 
from which it is in our power to folve thefe queftions. 
But this appears to be one of thofe lures, which the doftor, 
with great folicitude, throws out to gain admirers. It is 
robably, for the fame end that he fo glaringly flatters the 
ladies, as to affirm that, ** we, [that is, we of the male 
‘« fex] have never in any period, nor in any country, fuf- 
“ ficiently attended to the happinefs and intereft of thefe 
* beings, whom in every period, and in every Conny) 
‘¢ we have profefled to love and adore.” This is inconfift- 
ent with what the Doétor fhews in feveral parts of his book, 
from which it appears indeed, that in many, nay, mott 
countries and ages the fair fex have not met from the men 
ufaze becoming their merit ; but from which it alfo ap- 
pears, that in others they have been treated with an adora- 
tion far above it. This language may feem very rude to a 
courtly phyfician; but it is, neverthelefs, very fuitable to 
the Saterity of an impartial Reviewer. 

There appears to us, in that mode, which the Doftor has 
chofen, of {peaking conftantly in the plural number, fome- 
thing affected and pompous. ‘* /V¥¢ have only to add, that 
“ fome fentences which we thought exceptionable, &c*.”’ 
Why not * J have only to add that fome fentences which J 
thought exceptionable ? The Author may perhaps reply; 
that we ourfelves make ufe of the plural number, in the 
fame manner and on fimilar occafions. But, let it be ob- 
ferved that we Reviewers are more than one perfon, 20s nu- 
meri fumus. ‘There would in our cafe be an impropriety in 
fpeaking inthe fingularnumber, = © — ree 

We do not by any means admit the validity of the apolo- 
gy Doétor Alexander has made for not quoting his authori- 
ties, In his apology we can fearcely fuppofe him to be fe- 
nous. The names of his authors might have been placed 
at the foot of the page. without offence to any of the fair 
fex. This would have beena fatisfation to the inquifitive 
and {ceptical reader: a fatisfaétion which is too often want- 
ed. For example, we fhould be glad to know on what 
authority Doétor Alexander affirms that the ** Swifs think 
“ it neceflary that married and unmarried women fhould 
“ be vifibly diftinguifhed from each other /+ +p 

From the plan which Doétor Alexander follows in the 
work undér review, it happens that the fame facts and 
fentiments frequently occur, under different heads : an effeé& 
which difpleafes the reader ; though it is not eafy to fee 
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* See the advertifement. 
ft See vol. Il. p. 203. 
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how this could have been avoided. Upon the whole, 
however, it is to be obferved, that this is an agreeable, and 
in fome refpects an inftru€ive performance. 
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In Trinity College, Dublin, by Michael Kearney, D. D. Pro- 
feffor of Hiftory on the Foundation of Erafmus Smyth, Efq. 4to, 
2s. 6d. Murray. 


HIS publication confifts of four le&tures. In the firft 
of thefe, the Author having obferved, that. ‘ Hiftory 
¢ juftly written, muft form a fund of the moft ufeful and 
‘ engaging wifdom,’ fets himfelf to offer fome general re- 
marks on the inftructive tendency of hiftorical purfuits. He 
coniiders the exertions of human nature in every fituation as 
objects of curiofity; and as the human fpecies is fufcep- 
tible of improvement, he juftly concludes that the contem- 
plation of man in his progreis from barbarifm to the fulnefs 
of refinement, muft afford the moft bewitching pleafure to 
the ingenious and inquifitive. : 

Of the different methods of profecuting Hiftory, he feems 
to approve that of my Lord Bacon. His Lordfthi thought 
that Hiftory fhould be divided into periods ; and i thefe, it 
was his opinion, that ‘ fome parts fhould be tafted, fome 
* fwallowed, and others chewed and digefted.’ In con- 
formity to this rule, Mr. Kearney takes a furvey of the 
feyeral periods of the Roman conftitution; and this retro- 
{pect of intent {tory he deems not unneceflary to the ftudy 
of modern times. , 

The obje& of our Author is to fhow, that antient Rome 
offers usa regular feries of all the viciffitudes of govern- 
ment; in fo much that it would feem the happy product of 
a philofophical imagination, exemplifying by a detail of the 
revolutions in an ideal commonwealth, the fucceffive changes 
that occur in the hiftory of fociety. There is fomething 
original in this idea; and it is in this light that the Author 
takes a furvey of the hiftory of Rome. 

In the confent of the people, the Author very properly 

laces the legitimate foundation of government; and he fup- 
ports this notion by the authority of Locke. Now in Rome 
he finds a very apt illuftration of his theory. For there a 
general and voluntary union of the people aétually gave 
birth to anew comnifonwealth. 

His next pofition is, that the form of polity that firft 
arifes in an infant fociety muft be monarchical. This he 
confiders as an eafy tranfition from the domeftic or patriar- 
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chal government. The fimplicity of monarchy would, he 
imagines, recommend it to a rude people; and more parti- 
cularly its ability to repel external injuries. He fails not 
es a to obferve, that monarchy was the firft govern. 
ment of Rome. But he adds that- unreferved fubmifion 
was not to be expected from perfons whohad afflociated 
from choice, and who were proud of their own impor- 
tance. | 

The next pofition of the Author is, that monarchy, though 
it was natural that it fhould arife firft, could not be conti- 
nued long in exiftence. It was not to be conceived that the 
prerogative of the prince could be accurately defined. His 
tcmptations to power were many; and he would encroach 
upon his fubje¢ts. A new change or revolution would thiere- 
fore take place. 

_ This change he contends would be an ariftocracy ‘The 
prince poffefied of little means of corruption could not fup- 
port himfelf. “he people would fpurn his infolence, and 
attach themfelves to leading men. Thefe leading men would 
eftablifh their power, and fucceed to the ejected fovereign. 
Mutual jealoufies would confirm their equality, and enfure, 
for fome time their confequence. This theory he holds to 
be infallible; and Rome no doubt pafied from an unfettled 
monarchy to the ariftocratical mode of government. 

Thefe are the topics which employ Mr. Kearney in his 
firt lecture. In his other lectures he continues to reafon in 
afimilar method. By a particular detail of the viciffitudes 
of the Roman affairs, he endeavours to point out the iteps 
by which the ariftocracy expanded itfelf into a democracy. 
He then obferves the movements of the democratic fpirit ; 
and in the fucceeding variations of the Roman government 
he remarks the rife and progreffion of a fecond and different 
ariftocracy ; and of this ariftocracy he holds the termination 
to be a military defpotifm; and thus he runs the changes 
bas government from its firit mode to the abyfs of every 
orm. 

While we muft allow that there is confiderable ingenuity 
in the general plan of our Author, it is very clear that he 
difplays ability and hiftorical refearch in carrying it into ex- 
eccution. But perhaps, he does not always give a complete 
conviction; and it is rather too obyious, that he is difpofed 
to bend faéts to his theory. 

As a compofer he is rather forcible than elegant. But he 
has been attentive to grammatical purity; and he is every 
where eafy and perfpicuous. 
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Art. XII. An Effay on the Nature and Cure of the Pthifis Pulmonalis, 
By 'T. Reid, M. D. 8vo. 3. fewed. Cadell. 


N the firft chapter the Author defcribes the ftruéture of 
body which predifpofes to this fatal difeafe, and gives a 

general defcription of the fymptoms as they arife in the fe- 
veral ftages. In thefe obfervations there 1s nothing which 
may not be found in every one of the numberlefs writers gn 
this fubje&t. In the fecond chapter he fuppofes that the 
mouths of the exhalant veffels may be fo altered as to emit 
a vifcid matter into the air-veficles of the lungs, by which 
they will be obftructed and oppreffed, and the fame difpofi- 
tion of the vefiels continuing, or even being encreafed, their 
extremities themfelves will at laft be fhut up, and thus they 
will be converted into thofe fmall granules which are every 
where found in difeafed lungs and denominated tubercles, 
Such according to our Author is the origin of tubercles. 
The common opinion is that they are difeafed lymphatic 

lands. We have nextadefcription of tubercles from their 
mallett fize till they are enlarged into vomice, and- we are 
told that the alteration of the action of the veffels ftill con- 
tinuing and increafing, they at laft fecret the pus which is 
to be found in the cavities of thefe tumours. he intelli- 
gent Reader will at once perceive that this theory belongs to 
Mr. Hewfon, and that it muft ftand or fall with the notions 
of that ingenious anatomift concerning the formation of pus. 
As this doétrine has been now many years fubmitted to the 
difcuffion of learned men, it would be improper for us to 
beftow on it that attention which we owe to what is new and 
original. We may be allowed to wifh that Dr. Reid had 
confirmed Mr. Hewfon’s hypothcfis with fome proofs, of 
which it is almoft if not quite deftitute, before he had chofen 
it for the bafis of his pathology. The two fucceeding chap- 
ters afforded us greater fatista€tion. In thefe the Author 
denies that the hectic fever is the eonfequence of the abforp- 
tion of purulent matter. His arguments are deduced from 
the difference between the hectic fever of ‘confumptions and 
that which attends large abfceffes. He alfo thinks, that if 
this fuppofition were well founded, the lymphatic glands 
between the lungs and thoracic dué& ought to be affected, for 
whenever any offending matter is taken up by the lympha- 
tics, the glands between the part and the thoracic duct gene- 
rally {well and fuppurate, &c. We fhould incline to carry 
this idea ftill further; for we entertain many doubts whe- 
ther any fever or other.ill confequence attends the abforption 
of pus. Itis certain that tumors, in which fuppuration has 
been pretty far advanced, have frequently difappeared with- 
out 
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out injury to the patient. And in thofe cafes where the 
fever is commonly afcribed to pus, fuch as abfcefles of the 
roas mufcle, the fagacious phyfician need not be at a lols to 
find other more probable caufes of irritation. For our own 
arts, we are inclined to confider purulent matter with lefs 
dread and abhorrence, nor fhould we be at all furprized if 
fome ingenious phyfiologift fhould one day fhew that pus is 
a fluid provided for fome ufeful and beneficent purpofe, and 
that it contributes in fome way or other to repair the mui- 
chiefs that inflammation has occafioned. Having rejected 
the common theory of hectic fever, our Author proceeds ta 
{ubftitute one more rational in its reom, 

‘ When the lungs,’ fays he, ‘ from inflammation, or the forma- 
tion of tubercles and vomicx, are rendered in part impervious to 
the air in infpiration; the ufual quantity of fluid cannot be carried 
off by the action of refpiration; the quantity fo retained will re- 
main in the habit, till excreted by fome other emunctory. That 
quantity of fluid fo retained in the habit, I conceive to be the great 
and principal caufe of the hectic fever, which invariably abates, as 
foon as itis difcharged by the pores of the fkin: and as the impe- 
diment to its exit by the lungs continues; fo the fever is daily ree 
newed, that the conttitution may be relieved from its accumulated 
burthen. As the lungs become more and more unfit for exhaling 
the ufual quantity of lymph, we find the morning fweats propor- 
) tionably increafed, and the exacerbations of the fever more violent ; 
; till towards the clofe of the difeafe, when the patient’s ftrength is 
fo exhaufted, and the mufcular force, and aétion of thé veflels fo 


, much weakened, as probably to be unable to produce, fuch a de- 
a. gree of fever as is neceffary to force the fluid through the pores of 
4 the kin; it falls upon the inteftines, and produces a diarrhoea. 
4 From being ufually coftive, the patient has frequent motions in a 


day ; till in a fhort time the purging becomes confirmed: we then 
find the fever and fweating confiderably diminiflied, and the ex- 


mn pectoration of purulent matter in lefs quantity. 
D- ‘ The fpitting abating, as the diarrhoea advances, feems rather 
or to proceed trom the greateft part of the fubftance of the lungs being 


p- diffolved, than from the pus being abforbed, and running off by the 
nl bowels ; add to this, that in the latter period of the diforder the 


nd patient has fearcely flrength fufficient to cough it up.’ 
f Again he obferves, 
ds * Whether the air attracts phlogifton from the blood ; whether 


the blood attraéts the pabulum vite from the air; or whether the 
air becomes {aturated with moifture from the lungs ; in either cafe, 
whatever principle the blood communicates to, or attracts from the 
infpired atmofphere, that will be diminifhed, in proportion as the 
velicles of the lungs become impervious to the air. If that prin- 
ciple is phlogiiton, (and the fuppofition feems well founded) will 
Not its retention in the circulating mafs of blood be an occafional 
caufe of fever ? View the argument in any light; as it is abfolute- 
ly neceffary for the purpofes of life, that the blood, after receiving 


the 
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the chyle and lymph, poured by the thoracic duct into the left fub- 


clavian vein, thould pafs through the lungs; it is very certain, 
when the pailage is impeded by the difeafed flate of that organ, it 
will become the caufe of fever.’ 

Whether this theory bears the marks. of truth or not, let 
our readers determine. We cannot however help fmiling 
at the aptitude, which Dr. Reid has, in common with his 
brethren, of recurring to the perfpirable matter, in order to 
account for the fymptoms of difeafe. It muft at leaft be al- 
lowed that fuch conduc favours of prudence, for the quali- 
ties of that matter being altogether unknown, it is admirably 
fitted for conftruéting hypothefes. He has indeed left this 
offspring of his underftanding naked and unfupported, to 
gain admirers by the mere attractions of perfonal beauty, 
but to prove that fhe is not related to truth, will be a taik 
attended with all the difficulties that accompany attempts to 
eftablifh the negative, fuperadded to thofe which will arife 
from wantof data. ; 

In the fucceeding chapters, the Author lays down his 
mode of cure. In the inflammatory ftage before any puru- 
Jent matter is expeftorated, he advifes bleeding according te 
circumiftances, daily vomits, and what are termed cooling re- 
medies, together with anodynes. The bowels are to be kept 
open, and diluents to be drank plentifully. ‘The patient is to 
wear warm cloaths, to avoid cold and moifture, and to rife 
early. The diet is to confift of milk and vegetables. 

In the next ftage where the confequences of inflammation 
begin to appear, when the pus is copioufly expectorated, 
and the hectic fever marked diftin@ly, the vomit 1s to be re- 
peated twice a day; a draught with acid elixir of vitriol by 
which the patient is cooled, andthe colliquative {weats ftopp- 
ed, is to be given at bedtime. During the day a julepcon- 
fifting of two or three drachms of fpiritus vitrioli dulcis, 
with fome red fyrup, is to be taken, Opiates are to be 
employed occafionally. The bowels as before to be kept 
open. The dict is to confift of milk, vegetables, broth of 
young animal fubftances, {mall fith, oyfters, &Xc. Toaft and 
water, lemonade, &c. are to be ufed for drink. Country air 
is confidered as highly expedient, and fea yoyages are recom- 
mended. 

In the laft ftage, the fame mode of cure, with the addition 
of mild aftringents. 

From this abridgntent of the Author’s plan, it is manifeit 
that it differs from that commonly purfued only in the more 
frequent repetition of emetics. Emetics have long been oc- 
cafionally employed in this difeafe, and almoft every phyfi- 


eian has given temporary relief to his paticnt by them. 
Whether 
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Whether they will afford permanent benefit according to the 
affertion of Dr. Reid, it belongs to time, and notto us to 
determine. We expeéted to have met with a defcription of 
fome cafes, and we confider the omiffion of them asa great 
imperfection : it may however be yet remedied, and we ad- 
vife the Author, if he is acquainted with any, to lay them 
before the public. ‘The reafon he afigns for not having 
done this, viz. the facility with which cafes may be forced 
to fuit any mode of treatment, is altogether infufficient, 
It may be referred to that {pecies of fophifm, by which we 
are forbidden to employ ufeful things, becaufe according to 
fome modes of application they maybe pernicious. A na- 
tural philofopher may affign the very fame excufe for omitt~ 
ing to relate his experiments, when he propofes a new doc- 
trine.. Cafes are indeed to the phyfician, precifely what ex- 
periments are tothe philofpher, They are the bafis upoa 
which his conclufions reft, and they at once authenticate, 
and add clearnefs and precifion to what he advances. 

In the courfe of the work, the Author rejeéts feveral re- 
medies that are often employed in’the cure of confump. 
tions. Among thefe the chiet are oily, and terebinthinate 
medicines, and Peruvian bark. He alfo thinks iffues may be 
fafely neglected. | 

In refleéting upon the remedy upon which in his opinion 
the hopes of recovery principally reft, a difficulty, againf 
which the Author has made no provifion, will occur to the 
moft inattentive Reader, and will almoft juftify bis {cepti- 
cifm with refpeét to the happy effects faid to be produced by 
it. As the difeafe is generally flow in its progrefs, and it is 
almoft a diagnoftic fign for the patient to flatter himfelf with 
the hopes of amendment, few will confent to fuch conftant 
repetitions of emetics; unlefs the Author was called 
only to thofe whofe lungs were of brafs and their ftomach of 
iron. 

xarxedy Hop even. 

Not to have informed us by what arts of perfuafion ob- 
ftinacy may be foftened, and the fick be induced to fubmit 
to fuch rough treatment, is no fmall omiffion, for before 
his daily and nightly emetics, even the dry vomit of Dr. 
Marryat finks into infignificance. 
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ForREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. XII]. Reewe:l des Memorres Academiques de M. I’ Abba 
Mann. A Bruxelles gto. 157 pages 1783. 


Collection of the Academic Memoirs of Abb? Mann. 


HOSE who Judge of thefe memoirs by the celebrity of 
the Author in Flanders, the country where he now 
refides, will form an opinion much more favourable than a 
perufal of them will juftify. To us they appear to be the 
production of a writer, ignorant of the principles of natural 
hilofophy, or at leaft whofe notions concerning them are 
but halffermed. Hence he frequently throws out ideas ma. 
nifefily falfe, and is at variance with himfelf; but he has on 
all occafions taken care to fupply by confidence the deficien- 
cies of his knowledge. What he has acquired, feems ra- 
ther to have been by reading than experiment and obferva- 
tion. But thefe ftritures upon the moft diftinguifhed mem- 
ber of a learned and fcientifical fociety, require fome con- 
firmation more weighty than bare affertions. We {hall 
therefore feleé&t the Afemoir on the means of prefervation from 
lightning, and endeavour to fupport what we have advanced 
by an analyfis of it. 

In this Memoir the Author propofes to examine the prin- 
cipal effets of lightning, and to compare them with thofe 
produced by artificial electricity, then to confider the known 
means of prefervation from lightning, and to add new ones. 

He obferves * that lightning or electricity prefers the paf- 
fing along metals, water and wet bodies, and follows all their 
finuofities without affefting the contiguous fubftances. 

The wind, he fayst, fuddenly mfes from the quarter 
where the cloud is, and its force is proportional to the 
velocity ef the cloud This is by no means generally 
true, for we often fee terrible effects produced by lightning, 
without any violent wind accompanying it. 

He is at a lofs to accountt for the difference between vi- 
treous and refinous fubftances, and confounds the power of 
electrifying plus or minus, with the idio-electries from which 
fuch ftates of other bodies are obtained. 


Readers but little verfed in electricity will perceive how 
; 


Jittle he underftands his fubjed, by the lift he gives§ of - 


conduétors and non-conduétors. He quotes|{ his Memoir 
on elementary fire, in which he feems to have had the teme- 
rity to affert that a magnetic bar of fteel eannot conduct 
electricity. . 


_—" 
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He again confounds* the power of eleétrifying other ho- 
dies with the quantity of eledtricity which bodies that 
poflefs this power contain, , 

He propefest to protect a body from lightning by co- 
yering it with idio-electrics. - He likewife adopts the i- 
dea of Wilfon who mifapplies the term attraction te con- 
duéting bodies: an idea full of abfurdity and confu- 
fion. “For what for inftance have metals to do with at- 
tratting this fluid any more than a hole in a vetfel has with 
attracting the water that is tranimitted through it? But this 
has been before obferved by Lord Mahon in his excellent 
treatife. Ifa charged cloud meets with a metallic condu&or, 
it will difcharge itfelf through it; if not, there can be no 
danger of the electric fluid being attra&ted and accumulated 
by the metal. ‘The cafe is then very different from what this 
Author reprefents. A conduétor never atts unlefs there be 
in its vicinity a quantity of eleétric fluid already colle&ed. 

Here another error occurs {; for wherever there are 
good conduétors, the lightning never quits them: if there 
bean interruption, they are no longer good conduétors. 

We find a paflage here|| fo curious, that we cannot 
withhold it from our readers. ‘‘ Let us,” fays he, “ fee 
it thunder and lighten, as it rains, without admittin 


| the vain hope of exhaufting or turning afide at pleafure 


this dreadful meteor. And asno one places himfelf under 
a gutter when it rains, in order to avoid being wet, fo let 
us not approach fubftance, likely to be ftruck.” This rea- 
foning we believe is fcarce to be paralleled. Should-we be 
fafer from wet when it rains, if there were no gutter and 
tiles? Befides, who advifes to put one’s felf under acon- 
duétor, as Profeffor Richmann inadvertently did? When I 
put myfelf under a conductor, there is an interruption and 
the conductor exifts no longer. But when the continuity is 
not broken, though there be finuofities, the eleétrical fluid 
will pafs freely, as Abbé Mann has already admitted, 

He afferts that a wet woollen is fafer than a wet linen 
drefs. He feems not to know that wet woollen and linen con- 
duct equally well. 

He obfervest{ that the precious ftones worn by wo- 
men in their hair are fo‘ many fafeguards againft light- 
hing, as if the precious ftones were not iet in metal, 
and this according to his ideas muft attract. 

He recommends filk habits to the richand oiled ones to 
the poor ; but it fhould be remembered, that unlefs the 
body be entirely furrounded by idio-eleétrics, it remains 
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equally 
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equally expofed to be ftruck, and the Abbé Mann yj 
not find it eafy to furround it completely. 

Qur Readers, are, we duubt not, by this time weary of 
attending to the indigefted notions of this pfeudo-philofo. 
pher. Of the other Effays we fhail only obferve, that 
none appear fo fu!l cf contradictions, as this upon which 
we have been animadverting. We cannot, however, re. 
commend them to our Readers. That on large farms 
feems to be the leaft exceptionable : but it furnifhes no new 
information. 

Of thofe who profefs to purfue fcientifical knowledge, 
there are not many whofe fortune has undergone fuch a re. 
volution as that of the Abbé Mann. The following anec. 
dotes we believe to be founded on authentic information, 
and as fuch, we lay them before our Readers. Perfons of 
veracity affert, that when young, they remember him in 
the flation of a footman in London ; a capacity in which 
he difplayed great quicknefs and dexterity. He afterwards 
went to Spain, and having employed a {trong memory in 
acquiring a few notions concerning the art of engineering, 
he found means to get into the fervice there ; but being de- 
te&ted in fome mal-practices, of which he dreaded the con- 
fequences, he turned catholic, a refource by which in that 
country of bigotry, a man may generally varnifh over the 
deepeft ftain in his chara&ter. But mecting with fome dif- 
appointment er difguft, he entered. into the order of Car- 
thufian friars, and by addrefs or by fortune, attained the 
rank of ‘fuperior of the convent at Nicuport. He now em- 
ployed his leifure in reading, and by induftry and the great 
memory he poflefies gained the admiration of his order, a 
fet of men condemned to ignorance and ftupidity almot 
by their profeffion. . 

About this time, the late Mr. Needham was appointed 
principal for erecting an Academy of Sciences at Bruflels, 
where he was: fettled witha penfion. But being litte 
qualified. as we may gather from his works, to contribute in 
any gréat degree to the fupport of fuch an inftitution, be 
looked round for a coadjutor capable of difcuffing fcientifical 
topics, and difcovering that Father Mann was ready to re- 
linquifh his profeffion, he engaged thofe at the head of af- 
fairs in the Netherlands, who very warmly interefted in 
themfelves in the credit of the new. literary inftitution to 
reprefent to tiie late Emprefs, that the talents of Mann 
might be very, ulefully employed in the purfuit of thofe ob- 
jets which the Academy was to hold in view. In confe- 
quence of the ftrenuous exertions, of the Duke of Arm- 


berg and othermen of rank, an abfolution for Abbé Mann, 
trom 
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from his vows and engagements, was applied for and ob- 
tained. He now gquitted his conyent amid the exclamati- 
ons of the cther friars, who were of opinion that it was 
by no means juitifiable, even with the Pope’s permiffion 
to renounce what he had fo folemnly engaged in. A 
good penfion was immediately fettled upon him, together 
with a canonicat, He may be now faid to conftitute the 
whole Academy, as appears from the collection of memoirs 
printed in four volumes, of which the greater part are writ- 
ten by him, nearly with asmuch judgment, and as much 


novelty and found philofophy, as that which has been juft 
reviewed. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1783. 
MiscELLANIES and POETRY. 


Art. 13.. Elements of the Philofophy of Hifiory. Part Firft. 
By the Rev. Mr. Logan, one of the Minifters of Leith. 
r2mo. 2s. fewed. Edinburgh. Elliot. 

HIS performance, though only intended as heads for lectures, 

which the Author delivered at Edinburgh, is worthy of at- 

tention. Mr. Logan takes a very comprehentive view of hiftory ; 
and it isnot to facts merely, that he confines himfelf. He difplays 
adeep and liberal fpirit of philofophy ; and as he carriés a pene- 
trating and cultivated mind to the examination of human affairs, 
he excites in us a lively with, for the publication of his lectures. 
Many of his opinions appear to be exceedingly ingenious; and 
with regard to the government of Sparta, and upon other proble- 
matical portions of ftory, he is luminous and origiual. In his ftyle, 
heis various and animated; flowing and perfpicuous. While we 
announce with pleafure, the prefent production, we muft confefs, 
thatour Author has raifed expectations, which we traf he will 
fully realize. ; 

Art..14. L/lufirations of Maxims and Principles of Education, 
in the Second Bock of Rouffianu’s Emile. In Four Letters to the 
Mother of a young Family, difpofed to adopt them; but em- 
barrafied by difficulties in the execution ; and particularly by the 

objections and prejudices .of her Friends. t2mo. 1s. 6d. 
Dodiley. | 
There is good fenfe in thefe illuftrations; and the writer ex- 

prefles himfelf with great clearnefs. He is, however, on the 
whole, too diffufe ; and perhaps too defultory. 

Art.15. Emilius and Sophia, or the Solitaries. By J. J. 
Routieau. Being a fequel to Emilius, with fome additions to 
Eloifa, by the fame Author. Both found among his Papers 
afterhis Deceafe. 1smo. 23. 6d. Baldwin, 

Thefe pieces bear the marks of authenticity. It feems to be: the 


object. 
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Object of the former, to fatirize the depravity of the manners, 

which prevail in great cities. In the latter, there is an exhibition 

of the amours of Lord Edward B*. In both there are fentiment, 
defcription, and eloquence; but the laft effay is by far the mot 
matteriy and finifhed. It is in the happieft manner of Rouffeay. 

Art. 16. Moral Tales. A Chrifimas Night's Entertainment, 
By Lady . 23. 6d. 

Thefe tales, we prefume, are called moral, for the fame rea‘on 
that the grammarians derive /ucus, a non lucendo; they are, how. 
ever, certainly as confpicuous for morality, as they are for wit and 

ical merit. 

Art. 17. The Opera Rumpus ; or the Ladies in the wrong Box. 
2s. Baldwin. 

This burlefque poem, as the Author informs us, took. its rife 
from a difpute, concerning a box in the Opera houfe. The un- 
fortunate ladies, we are teld, were in the wrong dox; and we are 
forry to add, that the Author of this performance, if he°confiders 
himfelf as either a fatyrift or a poet, is in a fimilar fituation. 

Art. 18. Philedamus: a Tragedy. 4to. 18s. 6d. Dodf- 
ley. 

This tragedy has been peculiarly unfortunate. ,On the firft night 
of its reprefentation it was condemned, perhaps, in fome meafure 
from its defects, but more apparently from the ludicrous and im- 
proper behaviour of one of the principal aétors. When in compli- 
ance with popular difapprobation it was withdrawn from the ftage, 
it might reafonably be expected, that the candid and judicious 
would fufpend -their decifions, till the publication gave them an 
yt rasragc of examining it. But left this fhould be too favour 
able an event, the printer in an inhuman, infolent manner, has 

refixed an advertifement, to which is added an extraét from the 

Morning Chronicle, exprefflive of the ill fuccefs which attended the 

reprefentation. If this is meant to promote the fale of the play, 

we confefs, it appears to us a new mode of recommendation. If to 
indulge a malignity of temper, by wounding the friends of the 

Author, we cannot fufficiently exprefs our abhorrence of fuch un- 

generous behaviour. 

Though this tragedy has feveral defects, yet it has certainly 
been more unfortunate than it deferves. 

Art. 19. Lhe Peafant of Auburn: or the Emigrant. Infcrib- 
ed 1 the Earl of Carliflee By T. Coombe. D. D. 4to. &. 
Elmfly. 

The Author very judicioufly remarks, that ‘ it is almoft fuper- 
fluous to inform the Reader, that the Aizt of this little poem is 
taken from Dr. Goldfmith’s Deferted Village.” Indeed he has 
not only copied Dr. Goldfmith’s manner, but he has tranfplanted 
his fentiments ; and we find half lines and even whole lines, with 
the alteration of perhaps a word or two, manifefily taken from the 
Deferted Village. Take as fpecimens the following. 

* & How often have I blefi’d the coming day, 

* When toil remitting Int its turn to play ? 

** And all the Village train, from Jabour free, 

Led up their sports bencath the ipreading tree, 
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«© While many a paftime circled in the fhade, ent le 
“ The young contending as the old furveyed.” Dr. Goldfmith, 
“ There, with my fickle, thro’ long fummer days, meek 

“ T work’d, regardlefs of the noontide blaze; 

“ And there the labouring band, 4s leifure fway’d : 
“ The bough-crown’d reaper, and the Village maid, ' 
“ Led up their fports along the bordering green, apt 
“ While age look’d on, and bleft’d the harmlefs fcene.” Dr. Combe. 


* One only mafter prafps the whole domain,” Dr. G, 
“ The tyrant Lord ufurps the whole dumain.” Dr. C. 
“6 And e’en the bare worn common /s denied.” Dr. G. 


“And @en the ftraw-thatch’d cottage is denied.” pay 
* Ev'n now'perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 


“ At proud men’s doors they. afk a little dread,””. Dr. G. 
“ Hence at this bour, by defperate forrow Jed, 
* A banith’d man, I rove the world for dread. Dr. C, 


This unlucky fpirit of imitation brings on a comparifon unfa- 
yvourable to Dr. Combe. * | 

Dr. Combe is alfo much obliged to feveral other of the moderh 
poets, but the’ limits of this article’ will not allow us to point 
them out. ) 


In the following couplets the Author feems to have facrificed a 
little to the rime. 


“ Thus Edwin mourn’d, pale, melancholy, /low, 
“* Where wild Ohio’s founding waters flow.” 
“ The feene, the hour, renew’d the trickling tear, | 
“ When thus, with mingled groans, the mournful /eer.” ' 
If the emigrant had been a sighlander, the epithet would perha 
bemore proper. Our Author muft excufe ‘us, if we prefume to 
queftion his knowledge of the Englith language in the following 
inftances. rf | . 
*“ Twas there, when fpring renew'd the ploughman’s toil, 
“ My long-drawn furrow, turn’d the rugged. foil.” 
“ To all my mite, to fome more Jingly dear, 
Oy gave, &c.”? , 
“ Godof my life! proteét me as I ftray, 
oere human wolves in murd’rous ambufh lay.” 
“ The funfet low’ring on the plaints he made, 
“ And favage howlings doubly gloom’d the fhade.” 
The following are in our opinion, examples of very Tcentions 


iT 


“ Whofe high born honours are thy bumble pride.” 


“. Ye glittering towas that crowz th? Atlantic deep, 
itnefs the change, and as ye witnefs, weep.” 
On the whole, ‘the verfification is {mooth, and the poem feems 
highly labour’d; but it is deficient in vivacity and genius. 
Att. 20, Memoirs of the Manftein Family. Pathetic, Sen- 
imental, Humorous, and Satirical. - t2mo.- 2 vols. 5Se 
Lowndes. | 


Novels like every other fpecies of compofition, never: fucceed but 


athe hands ofa mafter. And few books of this kind are now 


Exc, Rex. Vol. Il. Sept. 1783. P publithed, 
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publifhed, which a man of tafte and learning might not bluth to 

rufe. We are forry to find the prefent article fo little calculated 
to afford fatisfaétion. Our Author writes in a ftyle that is pretty, and 
fometimes elegant enough; but his characters are vulgar and in. 
fignificant ; his drift is not always obvious, and his ‘tory is altoge- 
ther without pathos, or incident. A book of entertainment fhould 
be capable of arrefting the attention, and rendering it impoflibie 
for the Reader to difmifs it, till he is mafter of the whole narratiou, 

ut one may read more or lefs of thefe memoirs without feeling any 
anxicty about them. And noother excellence can poffibly compen. 
fate for a defect fo capital. Nor does it alter the cafe whether the 
narrative be real or fictitious. For even facts which poffefs nothing 
ee curiofity, deferve not to be known, much lefs to be pub- 
ifhed. 
Art. 21. 4 Defeription of the Ifland of Madeira, with an 

on of the Manners and Cuftoms of its Inhabitants. 12mo0. 15, 
° ca . 

A Sor ction concerning the Ifland of Madeira, are here re- 
jated in a moft vulgar ftyle. 

Art. 22. Ufeful and Praédtical Obfervations on Agriculture: 
with fome Effays annexed on Inclofures, the improvement of 
. the Country. and the Poor, By a Clergyman. 2s. 6d, 

Lowndes. 

Our Author, though in holy orders, and a gentleman farmer, is 
no vifionary theorift. His book feems a fimple, but judicious and 
accurate ftatement of his own experience in the management of his 
glebe. He recommends induftry and attention with great earnef- 
snefs, as indifpenfible to. profperity in this laborious line of life. 
His language, as it fhould be, is correct and intelligible, he feldom 
affects to fj and feems particularly cautious to guard his 
Readers againit the delufion of fyitems, which are not founded on 
practice, His remark with refpect to the perfonal infpection and 
exertion of the mafter, is fo fingularly .fhrewd and appofite, that it 
will appear to the judicious Readet no unfavourable fpecimen of 
the Author’s good fenfe and difcernment. ‘“* If the man, fays he, 
who rifes before the fun, and is the laft to quit the field, often con- 
plain of the negligence, idlenefs, or fraud of his fervants, though 
his eye is fo continually over them, himfelf animating them by bis 
prefence, and often by his labour, whofe expences are few as pol- 
fable, and his whole attention fixed on one object—if he does little 
more than pay his rent and fubfift his family : what can be expec 
ed when the mafter’s eye is abfent, when fervants wholly manage, 
where expence’ is often needlefsly incurred: and want of care nt: 
ceflarily leads to a variety of loffes and accident, which, howev¢! 
they may be treated generally as inconfiderable, at the end of th 
wn pene wy yh the i ade a7, of ee * ne 

rt. 23, iftory of the Minifiry us Chrifi: com- 
: bined from Same ‘of the four + A arog By Robert 

Willan, M. BD. 8vo. 4s. boards. Brown. 

The defign of this work is to exhibit the events of the Gofpt!- 
hiftory in a connected chain, and by combining the accounts 3 

7 ¢ 
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eich Evangelift, to relate in their own ‘words, every incident with 
all its circurtiftances at length. The various little inconfiftencics in 
nitration that appear in the different Gofpels, fubject this plan to 
foine objections and difficulties, which render it necéflary for Dr. 
Willan to clear his ground, which he does by acknowledging that 
| “ no verbal accuracy appears in the Gofpel narrations: that it was 


: not the intention of the divine fpirit that infpired the Apottles, to 
condefcend to particulars, and that only the general fentiment and 
y inftruction is divinely infpired, being confeffedly the fame in all.— 
" While the arrangement, language; and mode of conveying the.ine 
¢ fruction, may depend fomewhat on the genius and charaéter of 
g each Writer.” | 
b- The doétrines of Scripture, according to this writer, appear to 
have been infpired, but not the narration, which was employed by 
an the Evangelifts as a vehicle for their inftruction. And it would be 
th unreafonable, he juftly obferves, from a few unimportant deviations, 
to deriy the credibility of the whole Gofpel-hiftory, pafling over the 
re- frict harmony and uniformity in all the general conclufions and 
great moral truths. . 
re: The Author in his preface; éxplains thé plan of his arrangement, 
of which appears to.us well chofen, being fimplesand comprehenfive. 
6d. He makes feveral judicious obfervations on the genius or manner, 
and leading views of each Evangelift, calculated tor the purpofe of 
is obviating certain cavils of fceptical men. 
and . The biftory and doctrines of chriftianity are delivered to 
his us by the Evangelitts in a very clear and diftinét manner, although 
nett. tty learned labours of numerous commentators have invotved them 
life. in doubt and uncertainty. The beft comment that can be made on 
dom the Evangelical hiftory, is that which, like the work before us, by 
1 his amethodical arrangement, and the fulleft account of every incident, 
od on makes the Gofpel explain itfelf. . | 
2 and To the facred narrative which Dr. Willan has-com from the 


hat it different gofpels, he has occafionally fubjomed explanatory notes, 
pias of which he has derived advantage from his ftudies as a 
phyfteran. 7 . i 7 
Art: 24 Fofeph, A Poem in Nine Books. Tranflated from the 
French of M. Bitaubé, Member of the Royal Academy of. Sciences 
and Belles Letfres of Berlin. 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. Longman, 
London. Dickfon, Edinburgh. | be 
_ Thefe volumes contiit of the hiitory of Jofeph, fpun out intoa 
Kind of epic poem, in the manner of the German writers. Fidti- 
tious incidents are added to complete the intereft: Jofeph is pro- 
vided with a miftrefs, and a bofom friend; and of Potiphar’s wife 
we hear a great deal more than could have been expeéted. The 
work upon the whole is extremely ‘pleafing; the imagery plen- 
tous, and in many parts beautiful. The allulions and metaphors 
are in fome places ftriking, in others feeble amd ill-exprefied. The 
author attempts the fublime, but he is déficignt in grandeur of 
magination. But his greateft defect is a want of the true pathos, 
which is moft obvious in thofe parts where we expeéted it wou 
have burit forth with irrefiftible ftrength. The author, like mot 
French tragedians, {peaks a. a pailiov, but he fpeaks not the lane 
2 
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guage of paffion, a circumftance which has juftly been noted by the 
jngenious Mr. Richardfon, as conftituting the principal difference 
between Shakefpeare and the moft celebrated French writers. The 
following extra¢t will juftify our cenfure in the cafe of the work be. 
fore us. When Pharaoh informs Jofeph that it is his pleafure he 
fhould remain in the land, and bring his father and brethren thi. 
ther, we might expect that Jofeph’s acknowledgements ‘would flow 
in ftrains of the higheft gratitude, as this was the object which 
terminated every profpeét of his happinefs. On the contrary, he falls 
at'the feet of the king, and embracing his knees, utters the follow. 
ing’ words, which we may term an inftance of the bathos. 

** Verily,” faid he, ** thou haft found the way to my heart, and 
*¢ ¢thow canft notoffer me a more flattering reward.”’ His tears expreff: 
éd the gratitude which his lips were unable to utter. He now hatftens 
to join his brethren. « ‘They are preparing for their journey : full of 
joy he aceoftsthem. ‘They are itruck with amazement. ‘* I detain 
‘you hélongers” faid he, ** depart this inftant and fly to your fa. 
&ther.”"—The excefs of my happine/s interrupts my words, ** Tell him 
* to come down to Egypt; that his fon Jofeph waits him; that the 
** king gives him the fruitful land of Gofhen, &c.” 

The mecting of Jofeph with his father is ftilk more lame. The 
author appears unequal to any defcription of the burft of affetion. 
He has carefully omitted the few words of dialozue that- are to be 
found in the bible, and we think with propriety, as their fimplicity 
would have ill agreed with the flowery language which he has put 
into the’mouths of his heroes. ‘Taking the Poem * for afl in ail,” 
we think it has a fufficient portion of elegance: and tafte to recc'n- 
mend it to general perufal.’ It would be -injuttice to the tranflator 
not to add that he has executed his tafk with ‘neatnefs, excepting a 
few vulgarifms which perhaps are to be attributed to the carelefiness 
of the printer. Each book is turnifhed with a new engraving, which 
will no doubt recommend itto the young, to whom it may prove a 
‘very entertaining fchool-book, and may take its place with the Death 
of Abel, and other works of. that kind. : 

Art. 25. 4n Effay on Landfcape Painting, with Remarks 
“< General and Critical ; O& the different Schools and Matters an 
cient and Modern. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 

This appears to be the work of a profeffed artift, for he fuppofes 
the theory of his fubje&t known, and that his own opinions and 
criticifins will be moft acceptable. As he gives general obfervatiors 
on the works of all landfcape painters, ancient and modern, foreign 
and domeftic; it is not to be wondered, if he is fuperficial, and 
fometimes opiniative. In general, however, his criticifms befpcak 
a correct and elegant tafte, and his philofophy on the powers of 

inting in exciting pleafure is juft. In order to improve the art of 
fandteape painting, he recommends England and Wales as exhibit 
ing the moft perfect fubjects. It is probable he would have added 
{ome parts of Scotland, had he ever travelled into that country. 
‘This fubjeét deferves attention, as landfcapes are beyond a doubt the 
only paintings which affect the mind with pathetic ha ae of re 
collection, of pain or pleafure proportioned to our tafte, our exp* 


Yience and our knowledge. As a fpecimen of the authors criticiim 
it 
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je may not be improper to fubjom his character of»Gainfborough 
and Loutherbourg, the latter of which we think peculiarly juit. 

‘In confidering Guinfborough’s character as a painter, I felt 
{rong inducements to" give him the preference to all his: prede- 
ceflors or cotemporaries in this country. His firft manner was very 
different from that.he has now adopted. At his firft outfet in life: he 
appears to have ftudied and preferred the Flemifh ftyle ; and parti- 
cularly to have imitated Wynants in the breaking of his grounds 
and choice of his fubjects; in thefe pictures, however, he gives @ 
faithful reprefentation of Englifh nature. His churchesy cottages, 
figures, hamlets, are all Englith, and are painted with {trict attention 
totruth. Upon maturer ftudy and riper judgment, he feems to 
have aimed at fomething more elevated; he began ta negleét the 
minuter characters of nature, and to depend more. upon. the obiaro 
ofcuro, and upon the beauty of his figures; yet he fill continued to 
paint in the Flemifh ftile, but it was in the broader manner, more 
refembling Artois. Although in this latter manner he gives us little 
of the detail of nature in its more delicate graces, yet his works 
have increafed inconceivably in their merit and value, and the 
change has been a moft fuccefsful one. Nothing can_ be. more 
charming, forcible and harmonious than his colouring now is, his 
penciling is broad and mafterly, the light and fhade wonderfully 
well managed, and the effects of hjs picture not to be equalled by 
any mafler ancient or modern. Fiis figures are admirable, and 
being beautifully adapted to landfcape, afford. a flrong proof how 
much this propriety ailifts the good efteéts of the whole. 

'¢ Before I conclude this chapter, fome mention fhould be made of 
a name fo eminent in landf{cape as De Loutherbourgh, who refides 
at — in London. Were we to judge from the great prices his 
P ures bear, we fhould rank him on a level with-Gainfborough or 

ilfon ; but I can by no means confent to this. He has a moft 
bewitching pencil, and‘lays on his colours in a manner uncommon- 
Tweet his fkies are clean and beautiful, and his touch exqui- 
ite; but if his merits are great, his defects are no lefs obvious. His 
pictures are vifionary, without a trait of nature, and are painted 
with all that French pompofity fo unlike the truth of the Flemith, 
or the chaite elegance of the Italian manner. This caftle, trees, 
and every object, labour under the fame charge of affectation and 
extravagance. In his talents for ftage decorations, he is yhowever 
unrivalled. And the two pictures of the review at Watley, painted 
for the king, fhow, sat when he is to copy from nature, and not 
compofe from his own ideas, that he deferves every praife that ‘can 
be beftowed upon him.’. eA se PS is: 

The fuperfluous that may perhaps be an error, af.the prefs, 
but from the ftile of this work, there is every reafon to believe that 
its author is a foreigner. “He throws his technicals about, him in 
fuch plenty, as evidently to {peak the profeffional artift, 
Art..26. An Effay on Landfcape, or, the Means of Improving 

and embellifhing the Country round our Habitations... .Tranflated 

from the French of R. L. Gerardin. Vicomte D’Ermenonville. 

Svo. 3s. fewed. Dodfley. t sanift? : 

While we cannot help allowing that there are fome ufeful..obfer- 
ya Vations 
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vations {tattered here and there throughout this work, we mutt fay 
at the fame time that there is a profulion of puerility, and uninte), 
ligible jargon. ‘The tranflator, if he underftood his author, has 
been at very little pains chat others fhould. The {tile and manner are 
infupporably dull and taftelefs; the aythor writes without any or- 
der or connexion. If he arranges the objects in his garden as he 
does his thoughts on this work, it muft be a widernefs indeed. The 
tranflator’s preface is in many parts fenfible, and his obfervations jutt; 
bur as he profefles a regard for this work of D'Ermenonville, he 
ought to have abridged, corrected, and pruned it in fuch a manner , 
as to render it, at leaft, an agreeable performance. The author in- 
deed is fometimes fo vague, that the titles of his chapters. do not 
correfpond with the contents, The firft chapter is an inftancc ; it 
is entituled, ** An Attempt to define and determine a difference be- 
** tween a Garden, a Country, and a Landfcape.” But from the begin. 








ning to the end of the chapter, thereis nota fingle obfervation tending I 
to any fuch definition or determination. As a proof of the juitneis 
of +his obfervations, he fays in another place that * magnificence , 


* may be fometimes ftriking at firft fight; the effect of nature, on 
** the contrary, és never to furprize’”’. Now we ayer that magnif- ¢ 
cence is to all perfons furprizing at fi: fight, and that nature is not 


only always furprizing at firft fight, but abundantly fo the more we : 
confider the objeét. Did ever any man take a view from the top of cli 
Pen Man Maur in Wales, or from any of the lofty mountains in pa 
Scotland without furprife? Did ever a man, who until twenty years a 
of age, never faw a piece of water larger than the Thames, view the A 


fea without furprife? Or did ever any one view the lake ot Kilarney 
in Ireland, or of Loch Lomond in Scotland without furprife? And is ' 
not the furprize arifing from the view of thefe objects of nature 
Cores even ona recollection many years after the object has 
n teen 


‘Concerning this work we have only to add, that a judicious fe- vem 
le&tion of the ufeful part might have done credit to its author, but def 
as it now ftands, it sbsaade in irregularities and want of method. 

Art 27. Thoughts fubmitted to the Confideration of the Officers the 
A the Army, refpecting the Eftablifhment of a regimental Fund, gate 
r 


the Relief of the fick and neceffitous Wives of private Soldiers. ther 

By R. Hamilton, M. D, 8vo. 1s. Simmons, Lincoln; Crow- miss 
der, London. Art 
This Author writes plainly, and from a benevolent heart. His am 
ways and means for eftablifhing the intended fund are raxes upon the T 
ivates and officers. Of the former are, a tax of two pence on Ty 
shite g of five fillings for the venereal difeafe, if the patient # pofes 


‘be an unmarried man, and ten Joillings if married. Of thete taxes 
we take notice here, becaufe we think it impcffible that they ever 
¢an take place ; for if a foldier unmarried ‘be fined five fhillirgs, it 
muft either be deduéted in the fmalleft fums, or at once ; no matter 
which, as it muft deprive him in a contiderable cegree of the means 
of fubfiftence. And if tea frillines, which are the pay of twenty 





























days, are taken from a married foldier, on what is he to fubfitt? * shay 
Or if ten fhillings be given to his wite and family, the tax ceafes 0 MMM js ag, 
be a punifhment. The other means mentioned by Dr. — “ fairly 
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more likely to be produttive ; but he has proved that the fum requi- 
fite for fuch a fund in every regiment is fo imall, that it could be no 
burthen on government to create it, and make it permanent without 
hardfhip either to the men or officers. If we underftand him right, 
three hundred pounds a year would be more than fufficient for a res 
quifite provifion, and we apprehend that twenty thoufand pounds, 
which would be a fund for fixty regiments, might very well be fave 
ed from the rapacious hands of agents and others, who profit by the 
payment.of our troops. Dr. Hamilton deferves credit for many 
rofl hints thrown out in this pamphlet. | 

Art. 28. The Trial of Chriftopher Aitkinfon, Efg. M. P. for 
Hindon in Yorkfbire, and late Cornfactor to his Majefty’s Viétual- 
ling Board, for Perjury, &c. Taken in Shorthand by W. Wil- 
liamfon. 8vo, 2s. Debret. 
This moft extraordinary Trial appears to be here taken down by 

Mr. Williamfon with his ufyal accuracy, except in the charge’to the 

jury; in which we think he is rather laconic, but not materially fo, 

argument of the criminal’s Counfel is as admirable a fpecimen 

of law chicane, as ever we remember to have read. We think that 
if Foot had detigned to have his jett at the profeffion, he needed only 
to have copied part of this {peech into a Comedy. Mr. Bearcroft 
unluckily forgot, that by faying many big things concerning his 
client’s epee aman of honour, of probity, a gentleman, a member of 
rliament, &c. he conveyed a tacit but fevere cenfure on a man, 

) who failedin the integrity annexed to thofe titles. 

7 Art. 29. The Receipt Tax. A Farce in two A&s, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay-Market, with univerfal 
applaufe. Written by the Author of Too Civil by Half, &c. 
8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 

To have been performed «with univerfal applaufe ! This is wonder- 
ful. But we muft aver, that with whatever applaufe it may haye 
been acted, it will be read, if read at all, with contempt, for it is 
“ deftitute of that wit, and thofe humorous fallies, which compofe the 

very effence of Farce. The frequent repetition of dam me fhows 
rs the Author’s delicacy, and may pats for wit with thofe who beftowed 


d, sniverfal applaufe on the piece, in which cafe we acquit them, as 
rs. there is more of fuch wit than is commonly to be met with in dra- 
Ww: mas of greater length. ) 


Art. 30. 4 Letter of Advice, &c. concerning the odious and 
His alarming Tax or Receipts, Sc. By Oliver Quid, Tobacconift, 
the Third Edition. 8vo. 6d. Kearfley. 

on This Author ts fome wag, who, between jeft and earneft, pro- 
ent pofes to evade the receipt tax by giving common receipts before wit- 
*¢S B® neffes ; but from the general mazzer ot his Pamphlet, it is not eafy 
puee to fay whether he means this as a farcafm, or asa ferious propofal ; 
nor is it of great confequence, as the many inconveniences attending 
_ the practice would foon prove more detrimental than the tax in quef- 
tion. As to the wit of this pamphlet, if the Author meant any, 
we confeis we have not been able to find it out, although here and 
there a ferious is fact expreffed in a quaint manner. To the Letter 
is added an abftract of the 44, fo that the Pamphlet is honeftly and 
fairly worth fix-pence. 
P4 Art. 
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Art. 31. Narrative of the two Sailors lately arrived in Eng- 

. dand, and who were wrecked in the Grofvenor Indiaman. 8vo. 15, 
6d. Pownall. 

Before we read two pages of this catchpenny, we difcover it to be 
an impofition, and this opinion we truft willbe amply confirmed by 
the account publifhed by authority of the Dire€tors, and which was 
colleéted from the four furviving perfons who reached England, 
Every page of this difcovers fiction, and it is a fiétion of that kind, 
which it is ever our bulinefs to detect. Of the rea/ account, fee the 
following article. 

Art. 32. An Account of the Lofs of the Grofvenor Indiaman, 
commanded by Capt. Fobn Coxon, on the 4th of Auguf? 1782. (in- 
ferred from the Portuguefe Defcription of the Coaft of Africa to 
have happened between the 28° and 29° S.) With a Relation of the 
events which befcel thofe Survivors who have reached England, 
viz. Robert Price, Thomas Lewis, John Warmington, and 
Barney Larey. Being the report given to the Eaft India Com- 
pany by Alexander Dalrymple, Efq. Publifhed with the Ap- 
probation of the Court of Dire¢tors. 8vo. 1s. Elmily. 

This account is neceffarily defective and defultory, nor is it eafy 
to reconcile the different aniwers of the men ‘to queitions feemingly 
put without much order. The authenticity, however, of the ac- 
count recommends it. 

We find that the number of perfons on board of this unfortunate 
fhip, amounted to 139 or 142 at moft, and of this number, dread- 
ful to think! only four perfons have reached England. Their ac- 
count is compactly as follows. On the 4th of Auguft, the wind 
having frefhened in the S. W. and the fhip under fore fail, and 
ftanding about N. W. by N. about half paft 3 A. M. Lewis thought 
he difcovered land; he averred the fame about an hour after but 
was not believed; in a fhort time the fhip ftruck, on which the 
crew endeavoured to back off, but without fuccefs; the fhip filled 
with water and went to pieces. The yawl which they hoifted out 
was ftove immediately, and the raft, which they made was drove 
afhore with four men on it, three of whom were drowned. By 
means of a haufer made faftto the fhore fome got fafe on land, 
others were drowned in the attempt. Almotft 100 perfons were on 
board when the fhip parted by the forechains, but the whole were 
got on fhore by means of the pieces. This wreck happened to the 
northward of a rocky point, where there was a high furf. Such 
was the fituation of the coaft, that there was no pafling along the 
fea fide. Here they remained from Sunday the day of the wreck, 
until Wednefday, when having faved as much provifions as would 
laft eight or nine days, which was all they could carry, they fet out 
to travel tothe Cape. During their ttay at the wreck, the natives 
offered no violence, but picked up what bits of iron or other metal 
they could find, until they began to march off in a body, when 
they threw {tones gt jthe poor travellers, and hove their lances at 
them. ‘They continucd their journey, however, over ground m 
fome places eafy, in others ficep and clifiy. Next day they fell i 
with a man lighter colourea than the natives with ftraiglt hait, 
whom they fuppofed to be a Malayman, but who appears to have 

been 
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been arafcal, as he did them differvice with the natives. On the 
ath day from leaving the wreck they had a fmart engagement with 
the natives of afmall village, in which they came off victorjous, and 
after this they never quarreled with the natives. About the 12th 
of Auguit, we find the company feparated, but foon after they meet 
again, except one poor man who dropped behind, and the two who 
remained at the wreck. Finding in their way a tree with a kind of 
feet berry they were induced to eat, but found that it bound them. 
Next morning they croffed a river with fafety, but foon after they 
feparated; the furvivors knew nothing of what became of the cap- 
tain or of thoe left with him, amounting to near fifty fouls; about 
the 16th of Auguft, the party of which the furvivors were, came 
to a rivers mouth, where fome of their number were loft by fa- 
tigue. About the 24th, they were obliged to part again, being itill 
too many to get provifions; the party which fet out firft confiited of 
23, that which followed confifted of 22. Of the death of 15 from 
both numbers we have an account, and of the fate of fome of the 
others. 

The firft party kept marching by the fea coaft, the natives dif- 
turbing them lefs and lefs every day. The other party went ia- 
land, and were fo much dittreffed for provifions as to be obliged to 
return to the coaft, where they continued to fubfift on fome fheli 
fii, and part of a dead whale which they found. In about 
three weeks or a month after parting with the captain and the 
ladies, they came to a fandy country, and by this time they 
were feparated into fmall parties. After this the account is irre- 
gular until their arrival at the Cape, where fome of them remain- 
ed; others took pafflage to Denmark, and our furvivors failed for 


‘England. From the combined accounts of thefe men, it does not 


appear that any barbarities were exercifed -upon the ladies as we 
were fome time ago made to believe. Mr. Dalrymple propofes 
fending fome fmall veffels to range the coaft from the limits of the 
Dutch farms to De la Goa, as undoubtedly many of the crew and 
paflengers are now alive in the Caffree Country, the natives of 
which, although hoftile to numbers, never were favagely inclined 
againit fuch as fell fingly among them. 

From the difficulty with which a conne¢ted account of the wan- 
derings of thefe four men could be procured, it may be judged what 
credit is due to the the Narrative mentioned in the preceding ar- 
ticle, which, indeed, is of itfelf fufficient to confirm the character 
we gave of it. 

Art. 33. Zhe Experienced Bee-keeper ; containing an Effay 
on the Management of Bees, &c. 8vo. 2s. Dilly. 

As this writer appears to derive all his knowledge from 
long "practice, his pamphlet doubtlefs contains many impor- 
tant directions. The improvements he fuggetts are highly ufe- 
ful, and eafily carried into execution. The work too, is high- 
ly amufing, in as far as it defcribes the government of that won- 
derful little animal, which may be called one of nature’s mot 
delicate gifts. The principal improvement is a kind of hive, 
Which is well defcribed and a plate givenof it, and other particulars 
per- 
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pertaining to Bees. ‘The author (a Mr. Bryan, Janfon Bromwich, ) 
modetftly apologifes for the errors of hurry, which, however are very 
few, and inconfiderable. 3 

Art. 34. 4 Sermon preached at St. Martin’s in the Fields, 

London, on Sunday, May the 30, and at Hampftead church, Mid- 

diefex, on Sunday, May the 25th 1783, for the Benefit of the 

Humane Society. By John Hadley Swain, Morning Preacher of 

St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, Leéturer of the United 

Parifhes of St. Auguftine and St. Faith, Watling Street, and 

Matter of the Boarding School, Kenfington Gravel Pits. 8vo, 

zs. Rivington, 

Sermons preached and fold for charities, defy criticifm. God forbid 
that we keep back one fingle fhilling that may be offered in charity, by 
the mediation of this pamphlet. The money we can affure our Readers 
will not be thrown away, for the greater part of the pamphlet, con- 
fifts of a lift of the Directors of the humane Society, an account of 
the Society, and fome other papers belonging to it, which are ne- 
ceflary to be generally known. We may add that the fermon was 
printed by detire of the Society, and is dedicated to the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council of the city of London. 
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For th ENGLISH REVIEW. 
NATIONAL AFFATIRS. 
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Remarks on the Derinitrve TREATIES. 


ie furveying the events that have either happened, or come to 
our knowledge, in the courfe of this month, the firft object that 
prefents itfelf to our view isthe Derinitive Treaties. Thefe 
are not yet laid before the world: but there is not a doubt that they 
are in fubftance the fame withthe preliminary articles: no com- 
mercial compact with France, Spain, or America: no traces in the 
cabinets of princes of that humane and enlightened policy which 
the Compte pe VerGennes and the Earl of Suetpurne are faid 
to have imbibed from a natural fublimity of mind, cultivated and 
heightened by the views of fcience. From the fpirit of all the 
parties concerned in the late important negotiations at Paris, it too 
plainly appears that the treaties and ratifications have effected a tem- 

rary truce, not a permanent peace. This is only to be founced 
in that mutual favour which arifes from a reciprocity of interett. 
Idem velle, atgue idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitid of. Ali the bar- 
barous reftrictions of trade, for aught that appears, ftill remain, 
and by irritating thofe principles of antipathy which prevail among 
different nations, retard the general progrefs of human fociety (0 
knowledge, refinement, and happinefs. The Spanifh nation do 
not cordially receive the Englifh in the bay of Honduras. ‘The 
Court of Madrid could not be compelled by all the bluntnefs of the 
Englifh miniftry to define the privileges of the Britifh on that coat 


with that opennefs, exactnefs, and perfpicuity which would — 
x os rally 
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rally have refulted from intentions truly pacific. The French ine 
fitted on the immediate ceffion of the iflands St. Pierre and Miquelon 
with a firmnefs which demonttrated the idea they entertained of 
ours, and the eagernefs with which they enter on the fortis 
fication of thofe iflands, and their conceptiogs concerning 
the importance of the Newfoundland fiheries to, the wealth and 
naval itrength of the kingdom, The definitive treaty wigh Ame 
rica adheres with a diftant ard fufpicious coldnefs to the preliminary 
articles. Many fubjects of contention between that continent and 
Great Britain {ti}l remain. -Nor is there indeed at prefent in the 
United Amerigan States, any fupreme-power that can ratify and 
give ftability to any treaty.of peace and commerce. . 

It is in their negotiations with the weakeft of all the parties con- 
cerned, that the Briti‘h minifters have affected to difplay the vigour 
of their councils. When an inferior interferes, or is drawn into a 
conteft between {uperior and neighbouring powers, it is in the ute 
moft danger of ryin or lofs in the terms _ pacification. For cither — 
its interefts are facrificed for fome advantage to its ally: or if that 
ally be fo powerful as to dictate the articles of agreement without 
any conceflions to its rjygl, it is inflamed with ambition, and turns 
its victorious arms againtt its dependent and humble neighbour. It 
isto be ranked among the remaining fymptoms of Britifh impor- 
tance, that the Court of Verfailles judged it political to fhare with 
England the fpuils of Holiand. The poftleffion of Negapatnam, and 
the undifturbed navigation ot all the Eatt-India feas have an im- 
poling air on the firft view. But reflect on what claims we have yield- 
ed to France, and the claims that are made, by that ambitious kingdom 
on the feven United provinces! The folly of the provinces indeed 
deferved chaflifement: but it ought not to be matter of joy to an 
Englifhman, that we have gained fome advantages over a natural 
ally, at the expence of the moft important conceffions to a proud 
aad poweriul rival. a a Set ee 

FALL OF THE Stocks. 


While the roaring of artillery on the Tower of Landon an- 
nounced the ratification of peace between England and the Houfe 
of Bourbon, the evening news papers intimated that the public 
fund, known by the nameof the three per cent confolidated itock, 
Was in fiuctuation between 61 and 621. fterling. Itis vain toaccount 
for fo melancholy 4 circumitance by the exportation of Englifh 
guineas, or the new channels that are opened by peace to the 
wealth and the induftry of merchants. ‘The adverfe balance of 
exchange, and the arts of Jews dre-not novelties: and at the peace 
of Veriailles 1763, the avenues that were opened to commerce were 
fill more extentive as well as inviting, than thofe which encourage 
afpirit of adventure, on occafion of the prefent. We are therefore 
to account for the lownefs of the funds, if poffible, upon other 
principles. 

War, as .it is carried on in modern times, is attended with an 
expence that is immenfe, and draws into its vortex almoit all the 
money which the belligerent powers can command, whether among 
their own fubjects or thofe ot other nations. The impending war 

een Rutha and Turkey neturally employs in military prepara- 
tichs 
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tions much of that wealth which would otherwife circulate in the 
arts of peace. For it-is: not only the preparations of thefe creat 
powers that are to be fupported by the current fpecie of Europe, bur 
alfo thote-of other powers, likely to. be involved tn the flames of 
war by means of their quarrel. The Swedes and Danes ftrenstiren 
their naval force: the Emperor, befides:his. naval exertions, tain. 
tains a mighty land army: the King of Pruffia refts ttill om his arm 

23 if in the midft of a great camp: France keeps up her marine: 
Spain, to a certain degree; follows her example: the king of Sar- 
dinia raifes new levies: the Venetian republic encreafes her fleet: 
the erand duke of Tufeany and the king of Naples will be obedient 
to the movements of Aufiria and Bourbon, ‘The demands of France 
on Holland too, together with the expences incurred by that repub- 
lic in the late war, will oblige the fiates ta borrow money at an 
intereft high im an inverfe ratio to.its prefent low fituation: and 
America, while fhe eitablifhes a fund for the payment of her debts, 
and opens her ports to all nations, draws by a powerful attraction 
the coin of the old to the new world. In this manner an Engliih- 
man, in a chearful mood, and a clear day, accounts for the fa!l of 
fiocks. But what is all this reafoning, but drawing a veil over an 
object which we like not to contemplate in its true colours? For if 
the anticnt.good faith of the Porte, if the rifing glory of -Ruffia, the 
unviolated honour ef the Houfe of Auttria, * the credit of the Re- 
public of Holland, and the profperous ftate of faithlefs France, with 
ahat of her new confederate acrofs the Atlantic: if in one word, 
the circumitances of the times be fuch, that, (the quantum of in- 
tere{t and the credit from which it is expected being compounded to- 
rether,) the monied man, or the mercantile adventurer is led to em- 
ploy his wéalth on other bottoms, and in other funds than the En- 
glith ; what are weto infer from this, but that the glory és departed 
from us? That we have ceafed to be the firftamong nations? The 
immenfity of the national debt, the diftracted and humbled {tate of 
the kingdom deters foreigners from purchafing in the Britifh funds: 
the flocks do not rife as was expected at the conclufion of the peace: 
confequent necefty that the holders of what is called the /erp and 
cunixm are under, of felling out at a difadvantage, in order to make 
good their payments, and finally to indemnify the advances of the 
bank, is a circumftance which preffes down public credit fill lower 
and lower, and increafes the general alarm. The unavoidable ne 
ceflity of future loans, future taxes, and future war, aggravates the 
gloom of this melancholy profpect; a gloom which nothing leis 
than the united /c/ence and virtue of the whole nation can difpel : i0 
this al! partics are agreed: in this opinion political writers, of op- 
pofite tempers and characters, and entertaining oppofite.. fentiments 
concur. The penfive Starr, and the fpirited Suerriznp ; Price, 
who explores the {tate of the nation with the fevere eye of philofophy, 
and SrncLair, who views it through the medium of high {pints 
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* The Houfe of Auftria never reduced the ftate of intereft like 
France, or exchanged the nominal valuc of the coin, or by any 3 
defrauded her public creditors. 3 
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and fanguine hape: all writers on politics affirm,® that* without the 
réateft exertions of virtue and prudence, Britain is undong. Bur 
if Britain be’ ruined, that’is, if by the annihilation of her public 
credit, fhe finks into ari mferior and fubordinatettate, dependent fox 
her nationakexiftence on*that balance of power which may refule 
from the jealoufiesof her powerful neighbouts; cher humiliation and 
rain'will be owing ‘not much to a deticteucy of knowledge, as to 
the'wantof virtue) .Were the throne: furroudded by men fearing 
God, and hating codttowfugi, the wiidom of othe nation would be 
called into exertion, many ‘of the plans ‘already fuggeited by ine 
dividuals would be adopted, and new’ refources would be difces 
vereds isbarty bas ds tic ene ; 
The Resources oF Great BrITAatn. 

‘As on the one hand’the’Enclith nation ‘has many caufts of alarm, 
fo, on the other, there’are hot ‘wanting fubjetts of comfort. ‘The 
poy ep the fpirit of the nation, ftrug@ting at oncé with the 
impolicy of the court, the raze of faction, andthe errors of! mili- 
tary commanders, Yer nfaihtaincd a conteft'with her combined foes, 
though not with fircdéofs, cértainly with glory. Britain always’ re- 
fifted, arid fometimes vanquifhed the maritime powers of the world: 
and théfe efforts, though tnprofperous, will be as famous in the 
annals Of hiftory, as thofe wars in which fhe has been moft fuecefs- 
ful, ‘Fo chérith ‘and’ ‘to: ftrenothen public “fpirit by obviating the 
caufes of national calamity, ought to be thé’ firft object of the legi- 
flature. ~When our fenators thall have‘leifure from political ftrug- 

les, ‘to pay attention to the interefts of. the nation, may we not 
Fae that they will take into their moft fetious confideration that 
ingenious, that folid, and infallible plan which ts propofed by Dr. 
Price for the extinction Of that’ sreat fource of public alarm, the 
national debt ? The enormous abufes, and the evil conféquences, 
too, of that intolerable ‘oppreffion, the poors raves, claim ferious atten- 
tion. _Expedients might furely’be devifed, whereby charity might 
be rendered confiftent with political wifdom. Is it not practicable 
t0 ficcour mifery without opprefling induftry and encouraging 
floth?’ “The fale of the crown lands, or the diftribution of them 
among the American loyalifts: the “gg of waftes and com- 
mons into diftinét pofleffions: the fale of dean and chapter lands ; 
thefe‘public refources, which have long been talked of, bur at the 
fame time confidered only as political reveries, are now more fres 
quently in the mouths of all men interefted in the profperity of this 
country than ever, and putting off the apearance of airy fpeculation, 
begin to appear in the light of judicious and folid improvements. 
Mr. Neckar fet himfelf to ceconomife the public eftablifhments of 
France. Mr. Burk? applauded the virtue and wifdom of this pro- 
jeGtor, and fcrupled not to hold up the patriot king whom he ferved, 
aa pattern to other princes. In imitation of his example he 
framed his reform bill, from which, as well as from the commi/- 
fon of accounts, much good has arifen, and more is to be expected. 
The Emperor of Germany has fet an.example~ of reformation, in 
the management of the temporalites of the church. This example 
sas much more worthy of imitation than that which the Britith 
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tniniftry have followed, as the character of the imperial monarch 
is fuperior to, that of his moft chriftian majefty. There is not a 
doubt that the pomp of the Church of England muft one day fa’ 
before the rifing fun of fciencé, and the reftoration of fhat fimpii- 
city. which characterifed the primitive ages of chriftianity. Let 
licy anticipate the effects of philofophy: let the ading clergy: be 
Reeeskiy fupported: but ket the funds which were in former 
times conferred off the church by fuperftition, be, in the prefent 
fmoment of natural exigency, fedeemed by the hand of political 
neceffity. The arguments employed in defence of hierarchial pa 
geantry, are vain and futile: To talk of exeitiig and exalting 
piety by the allurements of human wéalth ahd prandeur, is equally 
abfurd and impious, 
But athong the various topics of national encouragement, which 
a public {piritéd i nglifliman finds in the prefent juncture, the prof- 
us ftateof our affairs in the Eaft Indies holds the firft place: 
is profperity is chiefly wing to the vigour, and capacity, and pz- 
triotiim of the man whofe public conduct is at prefent a fubject of 
Parliamentary enquiry. It is doubtlefs a fyin of difeafe in the 
fiate, that while the men whofe mifconduét loft.our poffeffions in the 
Welt, have enjoyed, or ftill enjoy fome of the higheft offices in go- 
vernment, Hr, whofe talents and virtues have prefervéd, and even 
extended out fettlements in the Eaft, has been, and continues to be 
the object of an invidious inquifition, conduéted under the autho- 
rity of’ Parliament, by men who have long profeffed themfelves his 
enemies, and who afpire to be his fucceiflors. A peace with the 
Marrhattas leaves the Britifh troops to prefs with vigour, and it is 
faid, with fuccefs, againft the fon and fueceffor of Hyder Ally. 
The arms of the company will doubtlefs prevail in the contetl 
with Tipoo Saib, and the glory of Britain be thereby fully re- 
ftored throughout Hindoftan. On this occafion, it is fit that we re- 
mark, that it wasnot by mild, pliant, and gentle means, but the 
boldeft and hardieft meafures that the Marrhatta peace was effected: 
A detachment of troops marched acrofs India under Colonel Goé- 
dard, and fuftained on the coafts of Surat and Malabar the falling 
fortunes of England. While Madajee Scindia * is eagerly employed 
in conduéting the affairs of Poonab, and directing the force of tht 
Marratta Empire againft the Englifh, word is brought to him, tha! 
his own country is made the fcene of war, and ravaged by the vic 
torious ftrangers. A general peace with the Marhrattas was the con’ 
fequence of this intelligence. But although the terrors of w:t 
have brought about a peace with the Marrhattas, and confequently 
with all India, it is by gentle and beneficent arts alone that this 
peace can be long maintained, It will-exercife the wifdom of the 
Britifh legiflature to devife means by which the refpeét of the 
Hindoos may be tempered with attachment. The flaves of terror 
ever watch for an opportunity of fhaking off the yoke: and_ that 
dominion alone 3s ftable which is fixed in the hearts of a willing 


— | 





* The only active member of the Marrhatta ftate: and the leading 
fran in the Congrefs of Marrhatta princes at Poona). 
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ople. To extend to a much injured people the protection of the 


Britith laws, and to fecure them in the enjoyment of liberty, pro- 


perty, and life, appears at firft fight a plain and eafy method of con- 
ciliating their attachment. But the fentiments of the Gentoos on al- 
moftall fubjects, are fo different from thofe of Europeans, that they 
{carcely poflefs any thing in common with us befides the human 
form. To govern fuch a people by our laws is to violate their ftrongeft 
prejudices, and often to wound them in the moft fenfible part. It 
will be impofhible, it is to be apprehended, fo to temper the rigour 
of domination, and to reftrain the rapacity of the Eaft India com- 
y’s fervants, as to pone in the natives of‘Hindoftan any fincere 
attachment to the Englifh. The ufe of fire arms, military difci- 
ine; the art of fhip building*, the difputes between England and 
ea ip all thefe circumftances will enable the native princes of 
India, one day, to vindicate their own natural rights, and to expel 
the Europeans for ever from their coafts. A provident policy will 
look forward to this event, and endeavour to fecure a few forts on 
the continent, and to conftitute a few iflands in the Indian ocean, 
free ports, in order to protect our commerce. Nor is this any me- 
lancholy neceffity. It would only be to reduce our affairs an the 
Eaft to that fituation in which they moft flourifhed. The reports of 
the felect committee on India affairs abundantly prove of how little 
advantage territorial property in Afia is toa company of merchants 
in Europe. It is the trade to China, and this is a very ftriking 
fact! it is the trade to China, where they have not a foot of la 
and to Sumatra, where they have only a fortefs, that has enabl 
the company to fuftain the loffes and difafters of Hindoftan. To re- 
linquifh the fair, extenfive poffeffions we hold in the Eaft, while we 
can hold them, might.not on many accounts be an advifeable mea- 
fure. But we ought in prudence, to anticipate the neceflity of relin- 
quithing them, that the interefts of Britain may not be fwallowed 
up and loft in a general convulfion. In forts on the coaft, and 
fortified iflands, we may find a fafe retreat. | 

The plan of fettling free ports in the Weft India iflands too has 
been recommended}. . Let fettlers be re-eftablifhed in one or more 
of thefe, fubject by their charter and civil. conftitution to the legifla- 
ture of Great Britain. Let them be confined to the raifing of live 
ftock or other provifions for the planters in other iflands. Let the 
ifland or iflands be ftrong by nature and fortified by art: let thefe 
be marts for the trade of the world, and defy thofe affaults which 
the Britith Weft India iflands have fome time to fear from the at- 
tacks of North America. 

The impolicy and precipitation of the courts of both Madrid and 
London, have in no inftance appeared in fo ftriking a-view as the 
celfion by the latter to the former, of the Floridas. In the hands of 
Spain they will become barren defarts sin thofe. of England the ferti- 
lity of the foil, the advantages of fituation, and the migrations 
of loyalifts would render them populous and rich. In fuch a 


_ 





* Three fhips of war have been built in the port of Mangalore. 
+ By Mr. Stokes. fs 
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ftate they would have formed to Spain, in conjunction with Canada 
and Nova Scotia, a barrier againft the encroachments of the American 
ftates on Mexico: and, as to England, they would have contributed 
much to the protection of her Weft India iflands. It is for the 
Spaniards and the Englith yet to confider whether, in exchange for 
Gibraltar, it would not be for the advantage of both nations to re- 
ftore the Floridas to Great Britain, and to fecure to that kingdom, 
by the erection of forts, the navigation of the A///ifipp?.. Thus the 
Englith territories in America would furround the United States, 
and the plan that the French meditated, at the commencement of 
the war before laft, againit their prefent allies, would now be car. 
ried into execution by the Englith. Itis not improbable that fuch 
an exchange as we have now hinted will fooner or later take place. 
What nature and found policy recommends, ‘may be neglected for a 
time, but is generally adopted at laft. Spain’ has for a long time 
been the natural ally of England, and the interefts of thefe king- 
doms are now more clofely connected than ever. Many dangers do 
yet await the United ftates. Spain may be Jeagued againtt them 
with England. The Indian nations may unite with the Crackers + 
to defolate the Southern provinces, and check the extenfion of cul- 
tivation on their back fettlements. ‘Internal diffentions will add to 
their embarraffinent: and emigrations from diftracted- ftates may 
Strengthen the rifing colonies of Great Britain in the Bay, and on 
the river of St. Lawrence. For let it be obferved, that-not only js 
Fundy Bay and the gulph of St. Lawrence, more conveniently 
fituated for the great Newfoundland fifheries, but alfo for the Wet- 
India trade in general, than the coafts of the United ftates of Ame- 
rica. ‘ For, oie fair wind will carry the fhips of Canada and Nova- 
Scotia to the Leeward Iflands, and we may add to the “Brafils and 
the coafts of Africa: whereas fhips from the United ftates before 
they can direct their courfe to any of thefe parts, mutt ftrike a great 
way Eaftward in the Atlantic Ocean. ~ 





+ A numerous encreafing and hardy banditti, who impatient of 


toil, live among the woods by hunting, and by occafional depreda- 
tions on peaceable planters. . 





tS Our Political Reflections on the Wifdom of America; the 
prefent State of Ireland, and particularly the Refolutions of the 
Volunteers of Dungannon; on the State of Scotland, and the 
Continent of Europe; are unavoidably poftponed till our next 
Number. : : 


The continuation of the Review of M. Levefque’s Hiftory of 


Reffia is unavoidgbly po f pe to a future Number. 
e Conclufich of the Review of Dr. Monro on the Nervous 


Syfiem, will appear in our next. 
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